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VHE nation wants aviation unobstructed to develop commercially, 
industrially and as a force in national defense. 
The McCarran-Lea legislative program is nearing enactment. 


No hing must stop it. 
It is, we believe, generally recognized that legislation such as that 


proposed is indispensable if air transport 1s to survive. However, it is 
not so generally recognized that adoption of such a measure must come 
at ‘his session of Congress if the industry is to avoid the pitfalls of 
bankruptcy The time has long since passed when the inadequacies 
of that 1934 (air mail) Act to meet the challenge of a growing industry 
have been demonstrated Since the beginning of air transport, a 
hundred scheduled lines have traversed the airways in a struggle to 
build this newest avenue of the sky. But today scarcely more than a 
core of those companies remain. The industry has been reduced to 
the very rock bottom of its financial resources (From testimony 
before the Senate 1. C. C. subcommittee April 6, 1938.) 





A Workable Aviation Bill Must Pass 


“I do not believe anyone seriously questions the necessity of relieving 


the nation’s air carriers from 
present air mail laws 
revising the present 
of Nevada.) 


Air 


“We all feel the same way about it. 
‘Senator Harry § 


and we are trying to get it.” 


the 
laws enacted as a temporary expedient 
Commerce 


uncertainties burdens of the 
and of 


McCarran, 


and 


Act.”’"—(Senator Pat 


Legislation is what we want 


Mis sour.) 


Truman, 


‘When you stop to consider that last year the executive branch of 


the government was opposed to the legislation 
also consider that there were some differences even 


industry, it is amazing that Mr. 


and when you 
among those in the 


Lea (Representative Clarence Lea of 
California) could have worked out the bill that he has 


The 


amendment which you have introduced, Senator Truman, parallels Mr. 


Lea's bill 


(Continued 


on 


We are appearing here this morning to make the state- 


page 22) 

















Architect’s Drawing of Terminal by John B. india. 


Union Air 
for New 


Terminal 


York City 


$2,000,000 Mid-town Structure to House Five 


Major Lines in Nation’s 


s Biggest Cooperative 


Aviation Venture 


five of 
prepar- 


AS‘ this issue 
the major 
ing to 
union 
the 
cost of 
signed to be 
scheduled airline 

To be constructed at 
and 42nd Street directly 
Grand Central Terminal, the union 
terminal will not only provide in- 
door facilities for handling departing 
and arriving passengers from airports, 
but will house the largest consolidated 
airline ticket office in the country and 
New York offices for the cooperating 
airlines. 


It will be 


went to 
airlines were 
sign long term leases for a 
air terminal to be erected in 
heart of New York City at a 
$1,500,000 to $2,000,000, de- 
the world’s finest 
trafic center. 

Park Avenue 
opposite 


press 


distinctly an aeronaut- 
ical center in the nation’s largest 
city, centralizing all scheduled airline 
trathe operations and carrying out the 
general idea of union terminals which 
railroads are gradually coming around 
to in the major cities. 

Involved in the deal are Pan Amer- 
ican Airways, Eastern Air Lines, 
United Air Lines, American Airlines 


ind Transcontinental & Western Air, 
Inc. Pan American is understood to 
be committed for three full floors to 
take care of its main offices now in 
the Chrysler Building. Eastern Air 
Lines contemplates moving its 
full main office quarters to the new 
building The other three lines, 
which have their main quarters in 
other cities, will center their New 
York offices there. 

In addition to a 
and waiting room, 
luxurious cocktail 
restaurant 

Site of the structure is the plot 
measuring 105 feet on 42nd Street 
once occupied by the famous Belmont 
Hotel, and extending along Park 
Avenue 197.6 feet to 4lst Street. It 
will be adjacent to the Lincoln Build 
ing, and will be connected by under- 
ground passage with Grand Central 
Terminal, used by the New York 
Central and the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford railroads. 

The ground is owned by an insur- 
ance company, which is leasing it 


also 


two-story lobby 
there will be a 
lounge, bar and 
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to the Bethlehem Engineering Com- 
pany, the latter to be the builder and 
owner of the structure. The airlines 
will form a terminal corporation to 
lease and operate the building, the 
terminal corporation renting space to 
airlines and affiliated aeronautical 
companies. Average rental will be $2 
a square foot. 

The building will be of white stone 
with an aviation motif throughout. 
A huge statue representing “Flight” 
will be over the main entrance and 
a simulated control tower will be on 
top. Total height will be about seven 
stories. 

The whole structure is to be ready 
for occupancy within one year. 

Airline buses or limousines will 
bring passengers from airports di- 
rectly to the building, the buses enter- 
ing at 41st Street for unloading. Then 
the buses will be lowered on an 
elevator, serviced and turned, and be 
ready for taking passengers from the 
terminal to airports. Because the 41st 
Street level is higher than 42nd Street, 
the main lobby and ticket office will 
be one story above 42nd Street, with 
escalators servicing all levels. The 
terminal will be enabled to handle 
many thousands of passengers a day 
of confusion. 


with a minimum 

On the 42nd Street side, opposite 
Grand Central Terminal, will be 
fashionable stores, with an imposing 
entrance for passengers. 

Not only is the site in the heart 


of mid-town Manhattan Island, but 
the location makes transfer of pas- 
sengers from railroads to trains and 
vice versa a simple matter. During 
bad weather it will not be necessary 
for transferring passengers to go out 
of doors and all loading and unload- 
ing of buses and limousines will be 
done inside. 

At present every airline serving 
New York has an office in the Grand 
Central area. Passengers are picked 
up and discharged at various points 
in the city but all such operations are 
done at street curbs. New York is 
at present engaged in a campaign to 
eliminate the loading and unloading 
of buses on the streets and it is cer- 
tain that the city will look with favor 
on this move by the airlines to cen- 
tralize all such activities inside one 
terminal. 

The move will also tend to mini- 
mize the locations of airports and 
make New York a “one-terminal” 
city. At present an airline journey 
is virtually ended officially at Newark 
Airport, but under the new plan the 
end of the journey will be the union 
terminal. 

The idea of the terminal belongs 
to a well known airline traffic man 
and has been germinating for some 
time. Only recently did it take def- 
nite form and all negotiations are ex- 
pected to be concluded very shortly. 


Wright to Appeal 


Charles C. Wright, recently ex- 
pelled from membership of the New 
York Stock Exchange for manipula- 
tion of stock of Kinner Airplane & 
Motor Corp., announced Apr. 21 
through his attorney that he will ap- 
peal the order made by the SEC, on 
grounds that the securities exchange 
act of 1934 is unconstitutional, that 
the section under which he was found 
guilty is too vague to be enforceable, 
that the SEC was in error in its find- 
ings of fact, and that the nature of the 
administrative tribunal which  re- 
turned the verdict denied him trial 
by jury. 


American 


Webster Probable Selection 

It is expected in many quarters that 
Grove Webster, secretary of the 
Private Fliers Association and long 
active in private flying, will be ap- 
pointed chief of the newly-created 
private flying section in the Bureau 
of Air Commerce. Webster is presi- 
dent of the Aircraft Directory Com- 
pany, Hackensack, N. J., and treas 
urer of the National Aeronautic As- 
sociation. Many organizations and in 
dividuals have urged his appointment. 


All Airport Bills 
for Capital Blocked 


With the Gravelly Point airport bill 
yet to be reported out of committee and 
the Camp Springs bill caught in a 
legislative jam, it is certain that, for the 
twelfth consecutive year, Congress will 
do nothing about the muddled Wash- 
ington airport situation. 

Despite the protests of the Navy De- 
partment that an airport at Camp 
Springs would ruin its $1,000,000 radio 
receiving station, President Roosevelt 
recently endorsed the site and suggested 
that a close-in field be built at Gravelly 
Point. It is thought that, in the process 
of handling the maze of major legisla- 
tion, the President was unknowingly 
given faulty advice on the situation and 
that this prompted his statement. 

Meanwhile, the Gravelly Point bill is 
still in the Public Buildings and 
Grounds committee, with slight hope 
that any action will be forthcoming. 

President Roosevelt has signed a bill 
sponsored by Senator Royal S. Cope- 
land (N. Y.) and Representative An- 
drew J. May (Ky.), providing for the 
closing of the Military Road, which 
intersects the present Washington- 
Hoover field. The road is to be turned 
over to the National Airport Corpora- 
tion, owner of the airport, upon pay- 
ment by it of $25,000 to Arlington 
County for construction of another 
highway. Closing of the road, many 
believe, will not increase the safety of 
the airport, but will merely remove an 
annoyance. 


NACA AIDE WINS MEDAL 





Richard Rhode’s Paper On Plane 
Loads in Turbulent Air Declared 
Valuable Contribution 


Richard V. Rhode, aeronautical en- 
gineer of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics, has been 
awarded the Wright Brothers medal for 
1937 for his “new contributions to ex- 
isting knowledge of the aeronautic art,” 
the Society of Automotive Engineers 
announced Apr. 13. His paper, on 
“Gust Loads on Airplanes,’ presents 
results of research collected over several 
years as result of work with a special 
recorder installed by the NACA labora- 
tories in transport and military planes 
to register effects of gusts and_tur- 
bulent air. Recently he designed and 
built a gust tunnel at the NACA 
laboratories at Langley Field, Va. 

Rhode received his bachelor’s degree 
from the University of Wisconsin in 
1925, and joined the committee staff 
shortly afterward. At present he is a 
member of the subcommittee on struc- 
tural loads and methods of structural 
analysis. The medal is awarded an- 
nually to the author of the best paper 
advancing the present knowledge of 
aerodynamic or structural theory of the 
airplane. 


ALASKA’S PER CAPITA FLYING 
rate is higher than in any state of 
the union. The territory is one-fifth 
the size of the U. S. 
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Navy, BAC 1939 Appropriation Bilis 
Senate May Kill Experiments 
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Pass; 


the regular 
Department appropriations 
the 1939 Bureau of Air Commerce 
appropriations bill provided the ac- 
tion in the government aviation legisla- 
tion during the past two weeks. Status 
of this legislation on Apr. 25 was as 
follows: 

H. R. 8993, 
for the Navy Department, 


1939 Navy 


Passage of 
bill and 


making appropriations 
fiscal year 


1939—passed House, Jan. 21; passed 
Senate, Mar. 30; sent to conference, 
Apr. 4; conference reports agreed to 


in both Houses, Apr. 21. 

H. R. 9544, making appropriations 
for the Bureau of Air Commerce, 
fiscal year 1939—passed House, Feb. 
18; passed Senate, Mar. 29; confer- 
ence reports agreed to in both 
Houses, Apr. 21. 

H. R. 9995, making appropriations 
for the 1939 Military Establishment— 
passed House, Mar. 29; passed Senate, 
Apr. 6; Senate has asked for confer- 
ence, but House conferees have not 
been appointed to date. 

H. R. 9218, Naval Construction 
Bill—passed House, Mar. 21; reported 
in Senate, Apr. 18. 

The 1939 Naval Appropriations 
bill, as passed, provides $44,200,000 
for aviation with a contract author 
ization of an additional $15,000,000. 


The following amounts make up the 
$44,200,000: for new construction 
and procurement of aircraft and 
equipment, spare parts and acces- 
sories, $21,258,000; for maintenance, 
repair and operation of aircraft fac- 
tory, air stations, fleet air bases, over- 
hauling of planes, special clothing, 
testing laboratories and other avia- 
tion activities, $19,069,800 for con- 


tinuing experiments and development 
work on all types of aircraft, $2,903,- 
500, and for navigational, photo- 
graphic, aerological, radio, and mis- 
cellaneous equipment, including  re- 
pairs, for use with aircraft built or 
building on June 30, 1938, $968,700. 

Many changes and compromises 













were necessary bef« re conferees 
agree on the BAC appropria 
Finally the following amounts 





provided: departmental salaries, 
000; establishment of air naviga 
facilities, $4,575,000, of 

amount $2,000,000 shall be av: 









for payment of contractual o 
tions authorized to be incurred 
to July 1, 1938; maintenance 





navigation facilities, $6,758,680 
craft in commerce, including pe 
services in the field, control 
trafic on civil airways at 
wearing apparel, and other 
expenses, $1,249,800; safety 
ning, $258,000, and for purchas 
maintenance of aircraft, $3350 
With the House Appropri 


committee busy considering othe 






air tert 
nec 
and 










enue bills, it has not been al 
appoint conferees on the 1939 
tary Establishment bill, which 
vides $70,556,972 for aviation 






an additional contractural aut 
of $19,126,894. 


When the 







report of the § 
Naval Affairs committee on 
dent Roosevelt's billion-dollar 
expansion bill was presented 
Senate, it contained an amen 











eliminating the $15,000,000 fur 
experimenting with  lighter-th 
heavier-than-air, and $3,000,00 





rigid airship. Ar 
provided if 


construction of a 
other $15,000,000 
House bill for experimental con 








was ear-marked by the Senate 
mittee for use with surface \v 
of not more than 3,000 tons 





This amendment was agreed to | 
Senate, but upon insistence of S« 
Ernest Lundeen (Minn.), who 
that he believed the expenditt 
$3,000,000 for a rigid airship 
be wise,” the section was tl 
open for reconsideration. Becar 
some opposition to the bill i: 
Senate, and the necessity of 
ference, final passage of the m 
is not expected for some week 
















Pacific Alaska To Use 
Sikorsky Flying Boat 


The amphibian which Pacific-Alaska 
Airways (PAA subsidiary) will use on 
its initial Seattle-Juneau flights will be 
a Sikorsky S-43, it has been revealed. 
It is to be flown from Miami to Seattle 
following alterations. Designed to 
carry 16 passengers, it will carry only 
10 passengers on the Alaskan run to 
permit larger fuel loading. Powered 
with two 700-hp. Hornets, it will fly 
700 miles non-stop over water between 
Seattle and Ketchikan, with water land- 
ings at Petersburg and Wrangell, and 
a field landing at Mendenhal airport at 
Juneau. Total flying time Seattle to 
Juneau will be about six hours. At 
Juneau the service will connect with 
Pacific-Alaska’s route to Fairbanks and 
Nome. Mail will not be carried at 
present. Passenger and express rates 
are not yet established. Flying time 
from Seattle to Nome will be cut to 
13 or 14 hours by the new coastal 
service, the first regular scheduled air- 
line between Seattle and Alaska 


Panama Business Good 


Panama Airways, Inc. has added a 
12-passenger transport to its fleet oper- 
ating across the isthmus. One thou- 
sand passengers, principally on sight- 
seeing trips, were reported carried in 
February and 800 more in the first two 
weeks of March, according to the Amer- 
ican Commercial Attache at Panama. 





MIAMI RACES IN JAN. 





Date Moved Up From December: 
More Prize Money Planned 


Miami has decided to resume 











ing its annual All-American A 
Maneuvers in January instead st 
before the start of the Miami winte 
season, according to Al Hansen, av 





tion director for that city. Te 
date for the 1939 maneuvers Jan 
9. 








Civic organizations have proposed 
a five-year plan for the city wl 
expected to be adopted, emb 
more prize money and:other fe 
The annual Cuban cruise will | 
tinued as before and an aircraft 
is planned for the Navy blimp h.og 
at Opa Locka, near the Municip 
port, and for the civic center wn 
town. J 












A pageant is under con 







tion. The type of racing w 
changed somewhat for the 
program at the airport. 






Car's 


New Air Mail Rate 












The Post Office Departmen 
nounces that the Postmaster ( 
has issued cards for desk use giv 
mail postage rates on articles to | 
ried by the United States foreis 
mail routes to Mexico, the count 
Central and South America, 
Indies, Bermuda, Canada and to | ans 
Pacific points. 
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American, Northwest, 
Eastern and PCA 
Win Safety Awards 


New York, Apr. 19—Four airlines, 
American, Eastern, Northwest and 
Pennsylvania-Central, were awarded 
certificates of commendation today by 
the National Safety Council. Ameri- 
can took first and Eastern second 
honors among companies flying more 
than 50,000,000 passenger miles in 
1937, while Northwest placed first 
and Penn-Central second in the Cate- 
gory below this figure. American 
flew 249,912,932 passenger-miles with- 
out a passenger fatality, Eastern flew 
180,082,419 passenger-miles without 
passenger fatality. Eastern won first 
place among major air lines in last 
year's awards. 

Northwest, winner of the 1936 
award for secondary air lines, won 
its second citation for having flown 

i85,872 passenger-miles without a 
passenger or crew fatality, 1927 to 
1937, inclusive. Penn-Central, which 
has flown 50,393,125 passenger-miles 
without a passenger or crew fatality, 
1930 to 1937, inclusive, held the same 
position in last year’s awards. It still 
holds unimpaired safety record. 

Harry F. Guggenheim, former head 
of the Guggenheim Safe Aircraft 
Competition, made the award, prais- 
ing the fact that skepticism was be- 
ing “swept away by the magnificent 
safety record of the last 10 years.” 
Receiving the certificates for their 
companies were Ralph Damon, vice- 
president of American Airlines; Capt. 
Edward V. Rickenbacker, general 
poirot of Eastern Air Lines; Croil 
Hunter, president of Northwest Air- 
lines, and C. Bedell Monro, president 
of Penn-Central. 

To improve further the safety of air 
travel, Mr. Guggenheim urged full 
publicity for all accidents, asking all 
oficials to “insist that all accidents 
be made public, that reporters be al- 
lowed on the scene and that photo- 
graphers be permitted to take as many 
pictures as they please.” 


COURT SETS PRECEDENT 


Negligent Pilots Liable for All Dam- 
ages to Planes, Judge Says in 
Deciding for Owners 
New York, Apr. 14—Justice N. M. 
Pette in Queens Municipal Court ruled 
today that an experienced pilot who 
wrecks a plane through his own negli- 
gence is responsible to the owner for 
damages. Action was initiated by 
Braman-Johnson Flying Service, Inc., 
with offices and hangars at Roosevelt 

Field, against John P. Thomson, Jr. 

Evidence showed, said the judge, that 
Thomson, after hiring the plane, made 
a forced landing on the shore of Long 
Island Sound because of insufficient 
gasoline in the main tank, the pilot fail- 
ing to utilize the fuel in a reserve tank 
which would have allowed him to reach 
the airport. 

The owners were awarded $975 for 
repairs and loss of use of the plane 
damaged last October. The trial was 
held in February without a jury, and 
the judge said because of scarcity of 
similar cases, he had been guided to 
some extent by court decisions relating 


+ 


to motor Cars. 


TCA Service Seen in Fall 


It may be late fall before regular 
mail service is opened on Trans- 
Canada Air Lines between Montreal 
and Winnipeg, Ottawa spokesmen 
said April 20. The airway will be 
teady June 1 but all equipment is not 
available. 
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Take It Easy, Boys 

St. Petersburg, Fla., recently 
popped up with a new and very 
different idea in connection with 
National Air Mail Week. That 
municipality decided to pick its 
outstanding beauty, “stamp’’ her, 
and ship her to Washington. The 
Post Office Department, however, 
put the damper on the scheme. 

Just for fun, let’s assume that 
this southern beauty, had she been 
shipped, would have weighed 100 
Ibs. At six cents an ounce, it 
would have cost someone $96.00 
to mail “Miss St. Petersburg’— 
this doesn’t include a special de- 
livery stamp. Regular fare from 
St. Pete to Washington is $54.70 
And, come to think of it, where 
would you stick 1,600 six-cent 
stamps on the young lady? 











Dutch Ask Authority 
To Fly Into Manila 


No authority has yet been granted by 
the United States to any foreign airline 
to operate scheduled service into the 
Philippines, according to official sources 
in Washington. Word from Manila 
some time ago indicated that K.I.L.M., 
the Dutch airline, had been granted 
permission to fly from the Dutch East 
Indies to Manila, but it is understood 
that this permission was given by the 
Philippine Commonwealth only, and 
was merely the first step in the negotia- 
tions. 

It is said that the State Department, 
in cooperation with the Commerce 
Department, is drawing up a set of 
proposals to submit to the Dutch in- 
terests following their application to 
fly to Manila. It is doubtful whether 
negotiations will be concluded at any 
time in the near future, but when they 
are, they will probably stipulate that a 
joint American-Philippine airline must 
be given permission to fly to the Dutch 
East Indies in reciprocation for per- 
mission to the Dutch to fly to Manila. 
The final decision for international re- 
lations affecting the Philippines until 
independence is granted in 1945 rests 
in Washington. 


KLM LOOKS TO MIAMI 


Line Admits It Has Considered West 
Indian Flights to U. S.; Other 
Extensions Made 

The Flying Dutchman, news sheet for 
KLM, Royal Dutch Air Lines, reveals 
that company is considering an extension 
from Curacao to Miami. 

“The KLM’s West Indian Lines have 
recently been extended southward and 
westward into Venezuela and Colom- 
bia, as well as eastward to Trinidad,” 
it says. “A service to Barbadoes will 
be opened as soon as the airport is 
ready for use. The experience gained 
by Commander Geyssendorffer on the 
last half of his route will prove useful 
if and when the KLM opens a regular 
service between Curacao and Miami, as 
has been contemplated for some time 
past.” 

Geyssendorffer recently flew a Lock- 
heed Super Electra from California via 
Miami, Havana, and Port Au Prince to 
Curacao, island headquarters of the 
company’s West Indian lines. 


New Edmonton Instructor 


Edmonton, Alberta, Apr. 16—Flying 
Officer A. D. Kennedy. war time fiyer, 
will succeed Capt. Maurice Burbidge 
as student pilot instructor with the 
Edmonton and Northern Alberta Aero 
Club in May, Charles Becker, presi- 
dent, said today. Capt. Burbidge will 
join the ground staff of Trans-Canada 
Air Lines. 
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Aviation Calendar 


1—Ilst Annual Sportsman's Air 
Show, Ponca City, Okla. 
14—Philadelphia Air Races. 
15-21—National Air Mail Week. 
19-22—Georgia Air Tour. 
24-25—Annual Spring Convention, 
National Battery Manufacturers 
—~ mee Statler Hotel, Cleve- 


land. 
28-30—Ist Annual 
national Air 


Pacific Inter- 
Races, Oakland, 


Cal. 

3-4-5—Dedication of Rehoboth 
Beach (Del.) Airport by Reho- 
both Flying Club. 

4-5—8th Annual National Air 
Carnival, Birmingham, Ala. 

9- —_ - State Air Tour, 
from Tuls 

18-19—Intercollegiate Air Meet, 
Akron, O. 

19—2d Annual Santa Ana, Calif., 
Air Show. 

20—Florida Aviation Assn., 
Meeting. Jacksonville. 
25-July 10—9th Annual 
Contest, Elmira, N. Y. 

28-30—Institute of the AeS. Meet- 
ing as part of Summer Meet- 
ing of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of 
Science, Ottawa, Canada. 

30 (tentative)—Western Canada 
a: Air Show, Vancouver, 


Annual 


Soaring 


. 29-Sept. 7—American Open Soar- 
ing Contest. Soaring Society of 
America, Frankfort, Mich. 
3-5—National Air Races, Cleve- 


land. 
11—Gordon Bennett 
Belgium. 


Race, Liege, 
14-16—2d Annual International 


Aerobatic Competition and St. 

Louis Air Races, St. Louis, Mo. 
14-Dec. 4—16th Annual Aeronau- 

tical Show, Paris, France. 


Expedition Takes Plane 


San Diego, Apr. 28—Dr. Richard 
Archbold, head of a zoological expedi- 
tion sponsored by the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History of New York, 
will sail with his party about May 15 
for the South Seas, taking with him a 
$250,000 two-engined Consolidated am- 
phibian with a 104-ft. wing span. 


Balloon 


Free Gas on Georgia Tour 


Atlanta, Ga., Apr. 17—A _ four-day 
flight of Georgia cities will begin from 
Municipal Airport here May 19, offi- 
cials of the third annual Georgia Air 
Tour announce. The tour is sponsored 
by chambers of commerce along the 
route. Overnight stops will be made 
at Albany, Savannah, and Augusta. Spe- 
cial features are a supply to tour mem- 
bers of free gasoline and oil by a na- 
tional oil corporation and free hotel 
accommodations along the route. 


Oklahoma Tour Announced 


Tulsa, Apr. 18—The Oklahoma 
State Good Will Air Tour, sponsored 
this year by all Oklahoma aviation in- 
terests, will start at Tulsa, June 9, 
and include visits to 16 major state 
cities in the three days. Tourists 
will stop at Maysville to visit the 
Wiley Post Memorial School build- 
ing and the Post house. The com- 
munity built the school recently at 
its own expense in loyalty to the 
Post family and Wiley. 


House Approves Payment 


The House of Representatives Apr. 
21 approved a conference report on 
a pending bill to reimburse Consoli- 
dated Aircraft Corp. $92,993.40 tor 
increased costs incurred in complying 
with NRA provisions. The amount 
has not been included in the firm's 
balance sheet which is reported in 
this issue of AMERICAN AVIATION. 


Seeks North Mail Contract 


Vancouver, B. C., Apr. 14—George 
Simmons, president of Northern Alir- 
ways, announced that his company had 
applied to Ottawa for a contract to 
carry mail between here and Dawson, 
Yukon Territory, using two twin- 
motored planes available at once, with 
flight time of 12 hours. 
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ROSENDAHL URGES 
DIRIGIBLE POLICY 


U. S. Stands at Crossroads, He Says in 
Vigorously-Written Book 
Answering Critics 


national 
a discus- 
an infernal 


Recommendations for a 
lighter-than-air policy and 
sion of the possibility of 
machine in connection with the 
Hindenburg disaster, are among the 
highlights contained in “What About 
the Airships,” a new book written by 
Commander Charles E. Rosendahl, 
U.S.N., and published by Charles 
Scribners Sons. 

Commander Rosendahl proposes a 
broad program to cover general, naval 
and commercial airship activities, 
suggesting the following language for 
the United States Airship Policy: “It 
should be the policy of the United 
States to undertake further construc- 
tion and operation of rigid airships 
in naval and commercial service, with 
a view to the expeditious determina- 
tion of their usefulness.” 

In discussing the government's at- 
titude in the past, Commander Rosen- 
dahl states, “Actually there has never 
been nor is there today such a thing 
as a United States airship policy.” 
Many agencies and committees have 
whole-heartedly endorsed a_lighter- 
than-air program, he says, but this 
is as far as it has gone. “Our country 
stands at the crossroads in the airship 
situation and apparently hesitates 
either to proceed or to quit,” he de- 
clares. “It seems high time that our 
country now recognize its weak air- 
ship situation. We must either make 
a real effort, or we must throw up 
the sponge and admit that the United 
States has been downed and defeated 
by the airship, even though others 
have succeeded.” 

Asking military officials and the 
public to give the airship a fair trial, 
Commander Rosendahl states, “The 
biggest stumbling-block in the path 
of airships today is misunderstanding. 
There is but a comparative handful 
of people in the world today who 
have first-hand knowledge of them.” 

That an infernal machine no larger 
than an ordinary fountain pen could 
have caused the Hindenburg disaster, 
is entirely plausible and must be 
seriously considered, the book says. 
It is also revealed for the first time 
that Captain Ernst Lehmann, com- 
mander of the airship, told the author 
just before he died that “It must have 
been an infernal machine.” 

Such a device, the author says, 
could have been concealed in a gas- 
cell trunk and would have been very 
hard to detect. It was probably set 
to ignite the hydrogen after the Hin- 
denburg had landed at Lakehurst, N. 
J., but due to delay caused by bad 
weather, exploded while the airship 
was still aloft. 

“Until and unless further new evi- 
dence crops out to establish firmly 
an accidental cause, to my mind the 
possibility of sabotage still remains,” 
Commander Rosendahl states, in sum- 
marizing his own views. 

The book answers all arguments 
advanced by critics of the airship, and 
is unusual in that its author, a naval 
officer, frankly criticizes the procras- 
tination of the government in connec- 
tion with the formation of a lighter- 
than-air program. 

Commander Rosendahl leaves for 
Sea duty in August in accordance 
with rotation policy for Naval Offi- 
cers. 


MARY JANE CURTIS, formerly a 


TWA hostess, and Richard Nelson, 
Winnetka, Ml., recently announced 
their engagement, and their wedding 
April 16. 
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Rickenbacker Warns Airlines 
Not to “Pirate” EAL Territory 





Sete Off Fireworks in Montgomery Speech Assailing Braniff Air- 
ways for Holding Up Brownsville Route From 
Competitive Bidding 


Capt. Eddie V. Rickenbacker, in a 
dramatic speech before the Southeast 
Aviation Conference at Montgomery, 
Ala. on Apr. 15, virtually served 
notice on every other airline in the 
nation that Eastern Air Lines of 
which he is president would do 
everything in its power to “protect 
our interests in this territory.” 

In the presence of officials of two 
other airlines serving the Southeast, 
Rickenbacker said: “I want to state 
emphatically that we are interested in 
protecting our interests in this terri- 
tory. We intend to continue to pro- 
tect, regardless of any pirating efforts 
that might take place.” 

He referred to the two new air 
mail routes now being advertised by 
the Post Office Department and the 
bids for which will be opened on 
May 10. One route is Jacksonville 
to New Orleans and the other is 
Tampa to Memphis via Montgomery 
and Birmingham, with a spur from 
Tallahassee to Atlanta. Since Ricken 
backer had been congratulating Ala- 
bama on obtaining a new air mail 
route, and since Eastern can only ob- 
tain one more air mail contract under 
the law, it was inferred by those pres- 
ent that Eastern intends to bid so 
low for the Tampa-Memphis route 
with its Atlanta spur that no other 
line could possibly obtain it or oper- 
ate it profitably. 

In the audience were C. E. Wool- 
man, general manager; Leigh Parker, 
sales manager, and C. E. Faulk, presi- 
dent, of Delta Air Corporation; and 
T. E. Baker, president of National 
Airlines System of Florida. D. 
Walker, vice-president of Chicago & 
Southern Air Lines, who also is in- 
terested in the Tampa-Memphis route, 
arrived at the luncheon meeting as 
Rickenbacker finished his talk. Part 
of the speech was delivered over the 
radio. 

Rickenbacker went on to say that 
Eastern’s original contract was by 
way of Atlanta, Birmingham and 
Montgomery to New Orleans, but 
that he had requested the Post Office 
to re-route the line from Atlanta to 
Montgomery to avoid paralleling 
Delta’s line between Atlanta and 
Birmingham. 

“I wasn't wholly unselfish in this,” 
he said. “I was looking to the day 
when I could point back to that. That 
day is here, gentlemen. Remember it.” 

Many of thase present took Ricken- 
backer’s speech to mean that he ex- 
pected other lines to stay out of what 
he considered Eastern’s logical terri- 
tory for expansion. He pointed out 
that Eastern had spent much money 
developing its Florida line, and he 
considers the new Tampa-Memphis 
route a logical and rightful addition 
to Eastern’s present routes, giving it 
another entrance to Florida on the 
west coast and connecting important 
cities such as Atlanta and Birming- 
ham, and providing a westward feeder 
from Memphis. Delta, National and 
Chicago and Southern all indicated 
Rickenbacker’s ultimatum would not 
keep them from bidding. It has also 
been reported that TWA would bid 
on this route and Rickenbacker’s ad- 
dress may have been directed also to 
that line or to any others not now 
serving the Southeast who intend to 
bid. As Rickenbacker spoke a pin 





dropping to the floor would have 
sounded like a ton of dynamite. 

After the radio period had ended, 
Rickenbacker plunged into the con- 
troversial Brownsville issue and bit- 
terly assailed Braniff Airways for 
holding up the letting of the pro- 
posed Houston-Brownsville route for 
open competitive bidding. Eastern 
has long wanted to extend its route 
from Houston to Brownsville, thus 
providing direct and uninterrupted 
service from New York to the Pan 
American Gateway. Several times this 
route has been on the list to be ad- 
vertised but at the last minute, 
through pressure brought by Braniff 
Airways, the Post Office has held up 
the advertising. 

“If we are to be prevented from 
bidding on the Brownsville route, the 
New Orleans-Houston route now 
owned by Eastern Air Lines is for 
sale,” Rickenbacker told the confer- 
ence. He assailed efforts by Braniff 
Airways to obtain for itself an ex- 
tension of its own routes from 
Houston to Brownsville in order to 
keep the route from being advertised 
for competitive bids. 

Rickenbacker voiced a personal plea 
to Montgomery and Alabama to aid 
in obtaining a direct through service 
via Eastern between New York and 
Brownsville, stating that this inter- 
national line would aid the Southeast 
and provide the most direct and 
cheapest air service between Mexico 
and New York. “Are you going to 
take it lying down or standing up?” 
he asked. He placed all of the blame 
on the holding up of bids for this 
route on Braniff Airways, and cited 
a ‘score of passages from the Black 
hearings to prove his assertion that 
Braniff Airways had originally fought 
for competitive bidding on mail 
routes but was now engaging in “‘col- 
lusion” to obtain an extension in- 
stead of letting others bid. 


AUSTRALIA TO ENGLAND solo rec- 
ord set by Jean Batten Oct. 24 was 
broken Apr. 22 when H. F. Broadbent, 
Australian flyer, landed at Lympne, 
England, five days, 5 hours, 22 minutes 
after leaving Darwin. Previous time 
was five days, 18 hours, 15 minutes. 
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P.O. Revises 2 Air 
Mail Route Advts. 


The Post Office Department on Apr. 
12 issued revised advertisements for the 
proposed air mail routes between Jack- 
sonville, Fla., and New Orleans, La., 
and between Tampa, Fla., and Mem- 
phis, Tenn. Bids will be opened 
May 10. 

Original advertisement on the Jack- 
sonville-New Orleans service contained 
the provision that “the Department re- 
serves the right to make an award for 
service only between Jacksonville and 
Mobile, Ala., and to eliminate that por- 
tion of the proposed route between 
Mobile and New Orleans.” This was 
eliminated from the revisions because 
it had proved confusing to prospective 
bidders, who would not know whether 
to bid on the entire route or only the 
Jacksonville-Mobile section. 

The P. O. had thought that if good 
connections with Eastern Air Lines 
could be made at Mobile, it would not 
be necessary to operate the new route 
through to New Orleans, thus avoiding 
any possible duplication of service. 
Charles P. Graddick, P. O. superintend- 
ent of air mail, told AMERICAN AVIA- 
TION that the Department would not 
consider this a duplication in any event 
because the two routes originate in 
different parts of the country. 

On the Tampa-Memphis advertise- 
ment the required pay load has been 
reduced from 2,100 Ibs. to 1,550 Ibs. 
It is explained that with the former 
pay load there would be some question 
as to the eligibility of equipment such 
as Electras, so in order to remove any 
doubts, the advertisements were re- 
vised. 


Eastern Aviation Conference 
at Atlantic City Is Canceled 


Lieut. Richard Aldworth, chairman 
of the New Jersey State Aviation 
Commission and superintendent of 
Newark Airport, announced April 20 
that the proposed Eastern Aviation 
Conference scheduled for May 19-20- 
21 ‘at Atlantic City has been can- 
celed. 


GREAT BRITAIN is spending more 
than $220,000,000 constructing new air- 
ports, depots, and training fields for 
the expanded Royal Air Force in the 
Empire, the auditor-general’s report for 
the year ending Mar, 31 disclosed Apr. 
21. h plane produced in Britain 
earned its builders a government guar- 
anteed profit of about $1,450. Five 
factories are operated by motor car 
manufacturers. 





Six New Air Mail Routes 
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Map showing location of new routes, for which bids are to be opened 


May 10, and existing routes. 





LEWIS TO HEAD 
NAA-FAI COUNCIL 


NACA Director of Aeronautical Jp. 
telligence Named by NAA; 
Parker on Contest Board 
Dr. George W. Lewis, director o; 
aeronautical intelligence for the Na. 
tional Advisory Committee for Aero. 
nautics, has been named chairman of 
the 1938 National Aeronautic Associa. 
tion council on F.A.I. (international) 
affairs, and Charles E. Parker, vice. 
president of the Aeronautical Chamber 
of Commerce of America has been ap. 
pointed chairman of the NAA nationa 
contest board, W. R. Enyart, secretary, 
has announced. The contest board wil! 
supervise the NAA sanctioned 

meets. 

The following have been invited ¢ 
serve on the 1938 contest board: 

Ben O. Howard, C. S. (Casey) Jones 
Louls R. Inwood, R. C. Oecertel, Read 
Chambers, Roger Wolfe Kahn, A. H 
Stackpole, Albert I. Lodwick, Frank 
Hawks, James E. Webb and Fred Weick 

Asked to serve on the racing and 
technical committees: 

(Racing) Warren Carey, Phillip Love 
Richard Fell, Richard Bradley, I. H 
Shearer, Earl Steinhauer, Byron Arm- 
strong, Joseph Nikrent, Carl Adams, 
L. E. Therkelsen, Howard Rough, with 
Roger Wolfe Kahn as chairman. 

(Technical) H. W. Barlow, R. V 
Rhode, H. W. Kirschbaum, W. C 
Rockefeller, Richard Palmer, R. C 
Wood, Prof. Alexander Klemin, Max 
Harlow, Lawrence Brown, Clayton Fol- 
kerts, with Fred Wieck, chairman 


Asked to serve on the FAI council 
were: 

Rudolph Loening, Daisy Kirkpatrick 
A. R. Stevenson, C. A. Hinsch, Richard 
C. duPont, C. D. Martin, Jr., Richard 
Southgate, Lester B. Gardner, C. H 
Warrington, Dr. Willis R. Gregg, Maj. 
Edwin E. Aldrin. 

Enyart and Charles F. Horner, NAA 
president, are ex-officio members of al! 
committees. 

A records committee of the council 
will direct the association's activity in 
returning world records to the United 
States, the association revealing that 
foreign record activity recently has 
dropped the U. S. from 1st to 3d place 
among nations in number of world 
records held. Invited to serve on the 
records committee were: 





Harry Bruno, Benjamin King 
Jacqueline Logan, N. F. Scudder. Dr 
w. Brombacher, Helen Rough 


Howard Hughes and Frank Puller, Jr., 
with Casey Jones as chairman. 


Maritime Commission 


Not to Have Aviation 


Any expectation that the U. S. Mari- 
time Commission would have anything 
to do with the regulation of foreign 
air commerce was dissipated the week 
of April 25. The Senate bill S-3078 
which originally contained provisions 
for aircraft, was reported out by 
Senator Copeland’s Committee on Com- 
merce without those provisions. The 
House bill is also expected to be re- 
ported out without mentioning aircraft 

Grover Loening, formerly aero- 
nautical adviser to the Maritime Com- 
mission, had urged that body to take 
charge of foreign air transportation. 
He directed the publication of an ex- 
tensive report embracing many recom- 
mendations. By general agreement, 
however, foreign air commerce provi- 
sions have been placed in the Mc- 
Carran-Lea legislation. 


Colbert Heads Coast Survey 

Lee Otis Colbert, a rear admiral, and 
since 1933 chief of the chart division, 
assumed directorship of the U. S. Coast 
& Geodetic Survey of the Department 
of Commerce Apr. 13, succeeding Ray- 
mond §. Patton who died Nov. 25 
1937. 
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In addition to many of the most 
prominent airlines, hundreds of 
private planes use Texaco Avia- 
tion Gasoline and the New 
Texaco Airplane Oils. All avia- 
tion engines, large or small, are 
at their peak on Texaco. 


75,700 miles a day! That's the mileage 
flown on Texaco .. . by the airlines alone. 
This is many thousands of miles more 


than is flown with any other brand. 


The reason for this preference is per- 
formance. Using Texaco Aviation Gaso- 
line, for example, you'll have cool-run- 
ning engines. You'll have a gasoline 
built to meet the needs of constantly 
mounting mean effective pressures. 


You'll enjoy top performance. 


More important than all, you can get 
the right grade of Texaco Aviation 


American Aviation for 


TEXACO 
Sfvtalton GASOLINE 
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More miles are flown with 
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EXACO 


than with any other brand! 


available in several octane ratings. . . 


and at all important airports. 


Trained aviation engineers are avail- 
able for consultation on the selection 
and application of Texaco Aviation 
Products. Prompt deliveries assured 
through 2108 warehouse plants through- 
out the United States. The Texas Com- 
pany, 135 East 42nd Street, N. Y. C. 


x * * 


Texaco Asphalt builds resilient, rugged, economical 
surfaces for airport runways, bangar floors and aprons, 
driveways and parking areas. 


Gasoline to suit your engine, as it is 


Twin Wasp and Twin Wasp Junior Engines ready 
for final inspection and shipment from Pratt & 
W hbitney plant. Many of these engines are fueled and 
lubricated with Texaco Aviation Products exclusively. 


. + o 


Pratt and Whitney says: “Every two-row Pratt & 
Whitney Aircraft engine is subjected to a total of 
15 hours of grueling dynamometer tests. This is 
broken down into two test periods, the green and 
the final. Between these two tests, each engine is 
completely torn down, its parts inspected and re- 
assembled for its final full power run. When Pratt & 
W bitney engines leave the factory they are ready for 
immediate service.” 
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Regulatory State Commissions 


Rapped Sharply by Floyd Evans 


Says State Aviation Commissions Should Foster and Promote, Not 


Think Up New Ways of Regulation; Hints at NASAO Split 


Montgomery, Ala., Apr. 15—Warn- 
ing that there will be fewer state 
aviation departments in the nation 
unless the present tendency by some 
of the state bodies to confine their 
efforts to regulation and duplicating 
the efforts of the U. S. Bureau of Air 
Commerce is abandoned, Col. Floyd 
E. Evans, president of the National 
Association of State Aviation Officials 
and director of the department of 
aeronautics for Michigan, urged more 
educational and promotional work 
by state aviation commissions in a 
sharply worded address before the 
Southeast Aviation Conference here 
today. 

While Col. Evans did not mention 
any states by name, it was clear that 
his remarks were not directed to the 
southeast territory, for he pointed out 
that five of the eight states repre- 
sented had state aviation commis- 
sions “not only in name but in fact, 
and departments conducted along the 


right lines.” He referred to Louisi- 
ana, Alabama, Florida, Tennessee 
and South Carolina. Mississippi, 


Georgia and Kentucky have no state 
bodies. 

The national head of the state avia- 
tion associations even expressed the 
belief that the N.A.S.A.O. should be 
split up to exclude purely regulatory 
state departments. 

“It was my privilege to attend a 
regional meeting in the southwest 
last month where state aeronautics 
commissions are in the same category 
as the measles and other communi- 
cable diseases,” he said. “Not a 
single state aeronautic commission 
exists in that area and unless there 
is a material change in the attitude 
of many existing state aviation com- 
missions there will be fewer of such 
organizations after each session of 
state legislatures. 

“State aeronautic commissions came 
into existence in a relatively few 
states about the time of the adoption 
of the Air Commerce Act of 1926. 
Their main purpose of existence at 
that time was to regulate and con- 
trol the flying industry, as it was a 
known fact that all airmen were 
direct descendants of Jesse James and 
all were charter membérs of the Dill- 
inger fraternity. This term of mind 
has been carried on through the years 
by many state legislatures and job- 
seeking state aeronautic directors. 
The result is that a relatively small 
number of state aeronautic depart- 
ments have gained the good will of 
the aviation industry and a new era 
of thinking on the part of those con- 
nected with these departments must 
ensue in the very near future if these 
organizations are to continue in exis- 
tence and do the fine constructive job 
they are capable of doing. 

“There are still some state organi- 
zations that are content to be con- 
sidered regulatory bodies and con- 
fine their activity to duplicating the 
efforts of the Bureau of Air Com- 
merce and thinking up new ways to 
regulate and confuse under the pre- 
text of increasing safety in flying. I 
am of the belief that the time is now 
ripe for separating these regulatory 
organizations from those state aero- 
nautic organizations whose aims and 
objectives are along the lines of pro- 
motion and construction. 

“I believe state aeronautic depart- 
ments should use every effort within 
their command to get their state legis- 





latures to adopt the federal regula- 
tions in their entirety, either by in- 
clusion in their statutes or in regu- 
lations authorized by law. Existing 
state and local law enforcing agencies 
should be directed and empowered 
to enforce these regulations the same 
as they now enforce other laws. 

“A state aeronautic director or com- 
mission should be the consultant of 
the law enforcing agencies on the in- 
terpretation of the regulations and 
the extent of enforcement. 

“The real constructive purpose of a 
State aeronautic commission is to 
foster and promote the aeronautic in- 
dustry within the state and aid in co- 
operation with other state and local 
agencies in the establishment, con- 
struction, maintenance and operation 
of landing facilities and navigational 
aids.” 

Colonel Evans then described the 
extensive educational and promotional 
efforts made by his aviation depart- 


ment in Michigan, which included 
conducting a legislative conference for 
pilots, airport managers, operators, 


etc.; aiding and directing airport con- 
struction and improvement; promot- 
ing air marking; conducting an an- 
nual state model airplane contest; 
conducting an annual tri-state cruise; 
publishing a state airway map and 
field drawing booklet; and many 
other activities. 


Air Trails—Birdmen 
Negotiations Fail 


The Junior Birdmen of America is 
not taking over editorial direction of 
Air Trails as stated in the April 15 
issue of AMERICAN AVIATION. A deal 
between Lawrence Shaw, president of 
the Junior Birdmen, and Street and 
Smith, publishers of Air Trails, was 
underway and AMERICAN AVIATION 
took what it supposed was authentic 
word from one of the negotiating 
parties that the deal had been con- 
summated. After several days of dis- 
cussions the negotiations were aban- 
doned. 

Mr. Shaw reports that the Junior 
Birdmen will have an official publica- 
tion and that several other deals are 
pending. An announcement is ex- 
pected to be made shortly. In the 
meantime he reports that Capt. Frank 
Hawks, an executive vice-president of 
the Junior Birdmen, will make a good 
will tour of the United States by 
airplane on behalf of the organization 
this summer. 


Plane Operator to Fairbanks 

Fairbanks, Alaska, Apr. 10—L. F. 
Barr, former operator out of Atlin and 
Juneau, has transferred his 575-hp. 
Hornet-powered Pilgrim to Fairbanks, 
and will maintain charter service in 
the interior. He has been flying since 
1926, the last six years in Alaska and 
Canada. 


$80,000 Alaskan Improvement 

Anchorage, Alaska, Apr. 2—Hugh 
Brewster, Department of Commerce 
aeronautical inspector for Alaska, has 
disclosed that $80,000 in improvements 
to aviation facilities in Anchorage are 
either underway or scheduled for early 
construction, according to the Anchor- 
age Times. In addition, two airports 
in Rainy Pass are contemplated. 

At the Anchorage: airport, runways 
will be extended and a telephone line 
will be installed to Lake Spenard. A 
water main will be installed to Merrill 
Field. Largest project is a $60,000 
canal between Lake Spenard and Lake 
Hood, which will provide accommoda- 
tions for seaplanes. 





Writers Inspect DC-4. 





























Avidtion writers and experts from all parts of the United States inspected 
the Douglas DC-4 in its final assembly stages at the Santa Monica, California, 
plant of the Douglas Aircraft Company recently, coming by TWA plane and 
witnessing first of a series of elaborate static load tests to which the 65,000 
pound aerial giant must be subjected before its initial flight. 

Grouped alongside the “nose” of the ship are: (On left side of stairway 
reading downward) : 

Paul Fredericksen, N. Y. Times; Maurice Roddy, Chicago Times; Gerald Dun- 
can, Daily News, N. Y.; James Desmond, Transradio Press; W. S. “Bill” Potts, 
Fort Worth Star Telegram; Sherman Altick, N. Y. Sun; Lyle Brookover, AMERI- 
CAN AVIATION; A. M. Rochlen, Director Public Relations, Douglas Aircraft Co 
Jack Anderson, Dept. Public Relations, Douglas Aircraft Co. 

(On right side of stairway reading downward) : 

C. B. Colby, Air Trails; Henry Ward, Pittsburgh Press; Ed Flynn, N. Y. Post; 
Vincent Sexton, N. Y. Sunday Journal, American; Richard Kirschbaum, Newark 
Evening News; Stan Staub, San Francisco Chronicle; Andy Kelly, 
Getchell, Inc. 

(On platform reading left to right; top row) : 

Garth Cate, N. Y. World Telegram; Stanley A. Hedberg, The Essig Company; 
Joseph F. Edgerton, Washington Star; Al Essig, The Essig Company; Charles 
Sievert, N. Y. World Telegram; T. C. McMahon, Secretary, Douglas Aircraft Com- 
pany; George McLaughlin, Aero Digest. 

(On platform reading left to right; middle row) : 

Don Rose, Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger; J. D. Bowersock, Kansas City 
Star; Roy Reed, St. Louis Globe Democrat; Tom Compere, N. Y. Herald-Tribune 
Earl Loeber, Pittsburgh Sun Telegraph. 

(On platform reading left to right; bottom row) : 

Jules Frandsen, N, Y. UP Bureau Mgr.; Avery McBee, Baltimore Sun; Daniel 
Sayre, Aviation News & News Week; Wayne Thomis, Chicago Tribune; Herb 
Beck, Chicago American. 



























PROGRESS OF CIVIL AERONAUTICS 
IN THE U.S. 
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ALABAMA HOST TO 
SOUTHEAST PARLEY 


Well-Attended Conference Asks Open 
Competitive Bidding on Air 
Mail Routes 

Montgomery, Ala., Apr. 16—The 
Southeast Aviation Conference came 
to a Close today with the adoption of 
strong resolutions urging an inde- 
pendent aviation commission, letting 
of air mail bids on a competitive 
basis, and the election of Col. Theo- 
dore Swann, president of the Alabama 
Aviation Commission, as temporary 
chairman of a permanent regional 
conference for the states of Alabama, 
Georgia, Mississippi, Louisiana, Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky, Florida, North 
Carolina and South Carolina. 

With 250 persons registered, the 
conference heard lively discussions on 
the sizes and ratings of airports, in- 
spected Maxwell Field, and heard a 
number of speeches on various phases 
of aviation. Col. Theodore Swann 
presided at a number of sessions and 
Governor Bibb Graves of Alabama 
was a guest at the banquet. The con- 
ference was under the direction of 
Asa Rountree, Jr., director of airfields 
for Alabama and Hester M. Smith, 
airport engineer for the state commis- 
sion. 

The resolution favoring the policy 
of free and open competitive bidding 
for air mail contracts followed a 
strong address by Capt. E. V. Ricken- 
backer, president of Eastern Air Lines, 
in which he told the Southeast dele- 
gates that Braniff Airways was at- 
tempting to keep Eastern from get- 
ting into Brownsville, Texas, by hold- 
ing up that route from competitive 
bidding. The resolution, aimed at 
Braniff Airways, said the conference 
was “definitely and unalterably op- 
to the letting of air mail con- 
tracts or extensions thereof on a 
basis of merely private or selfish con 
siderations and in disregard of the 
public interests, which at all times 
should be paramount.” 

The conference also recommended 
that international air transport serv- 
ces operated between the United 
States and Latin American republics 
be intensified, with increased fre- 
quencies, to the utmost extent pos- 
sible and practicable and at the earl- 
iest possible time.” 

Another strong resolution disap- 
proved proposed legislation now in 
draft form entitled “Uniform Avia- 
tion Liability Act,” “Uniform Law 
t Air Flight,” and “Uniform Air 
Jurisdiction Act.” Reasons given 
were that aviation in its present state 
of development should not be im- 
peded or hampered by unnecessary 
experimental legislation and thai 
the conference deemed it best ¢o 
apply the principles of the common 
law to the subjects treated. 


posed 


On the subject of national legisla- 
tion the conference openly favored 
economic and promotion of air 
transportation through the agency of 
an independent, non-political, federal, 
civil aeronautics authority and the 
transfer to such agency of all activi- 
ties of the federal government relat- 
ing to aviation”’ and urged Congress 
to adopt such legislation at its pres 
ent session. 

While the conference was a success 
ry attracted a good attendance of 

irline and state aviation officials, 
peivate flyers and fixed base operators, 
Rountree was handicapped by a 
woeful lack of local civic support. 
Big surprise to aviation people was 


the negligible aid by the Junior 
hamber of Commerce which had 
been promised, since that group is 


usually at the front of such meetings. 


American 






Speakers were: 

Major A. B. McMullen, chief of air- 
ports, Bureau of Air Commerce; Major 
Edward M. Haight. regional airport 
supervisor, B.A.C., New Orleans; Lieut. 
Col. W. Sumpter Smith, principal aero- 


nautical engineer, W.P.A.; Lieut. Col. 
Floyd Evans, director of aviation for 
Michigan; Brig. Gen. H. C. Pratt, 
Commandant, Maxwell Field, Mont- 
gomery; Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker; 
Mrs. Blanche Noyes, air marking pilot, 
B.A.C.; Earl Ward, chief, airways op- 


erations division, B.A.C.; Major Wiley 
Wright, supervising aeronautical in- 
spector, B.A.C., Atlanta; Major General 
Oscar Westover, Chief of the Air Corps. 
Washington; C. E. Woolman, general 
manager, Delta Air Lines; Fred Davey, 
Aero Insurance Underwriters; Grove 
Webster, Private Fliers Association; 
Brig. Gen. F. L. Martin, Commanding 
Third Wing, G.H.Q. Air Force, Barks- 
dale Field: Wayne W. Parrish, editor, 
AMERICAN AVIATION; G. Wayne 
Gray. president, Florida Aviation As- 
sociation; Hayden Brooks, Birmingham 
Aero Club; Major Walter Williams, di- 
rector of aviation for Tennessee; 
Steadham Acker, manager, Birming- 
ham municipal airport; and Leslie 
Walker, School of Aeronautics, Uni- 
versity of Alabama. . 2 

Lawrence W. “Chip” Roberts, 
acting director of the Southeastern 
Governors Conference, of Atlanta and 
Washington, presided at the banquet. 
Eastern Air Lines was host at a stag 
buffet and Delta Air Lines was host 
at a cocktail party. 


NIFC Makes Plans, 
Names New Officers 


Completion of plans for the coming 
year and election of new officers marked 
the Fourth National Intercollegiate 
Flying Conference, held in Washington 


Apr. 18-19. Representatives of Har- 
vard, Penn State, Stanford, Kenyon, 
Toledo, Akron, Michigan and Detroit 


were present at the annual meeting. 
Upon suggestion of the policies com- 
mittee, a new plan was adopted divid- 
ing the country into three sections 
eastern, mid-western and far western 
Each section is to be governed by a 
regional vice-president who will have 
charge of all activities, including the 
sponsoring of at least one sectional 
meet a year. 
Officers 
Henderson, 


elected: president, Clark 
Kenyon; eastern regional 
vice-president, Whedon Johnson, Har- 
vard; mid-western, Kenneth Benson, 
Akron; far western, Robert Townsend, 
Stanford; secretary-treasurer, Joan King, 
Stanford, and chairman of the contest 
committe, Dean Triplett, Akron. 

The fourth annual intercollegiate 
flying meet is to be held during the 
last week of June at Akron, Ohio. 
Regional meets are scheduled for early 
summer at Stanford University, Kenyon 
College and New Haven, Conn. Pre- 
sentation of the Grover Loening trophy 
was made to Stanford at the annual 
banquet held April 19. Award of the 
trophy is made to the school having 
the best activity record, including par- 
ticipation in the sectional and the na- 
tional meets. 

The award was made by the follow- 
ing committee of judges: Charles Park- 
er, Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce; Comdr. Ralph Davison, Navy 
Bureau of Aeronautics; Lt. Col. Ira 
E. Eaker, Army Air Corps; Chester H 
Warrington, Sportsman Pilot's Asso- 
ciation, and Richard Gazley, chief of 
the BAC safety and planning division. 
William R. Enyart, NAA, is secretary. 

Denis Mulligan, director of the 
BAC; Dr. George W. Lewis, director 
of the National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics; Col. H. H. C. Rich- 
ards, Army Air Corps, and Gazley 
were guests of honor at the banquet. 


OWEN JOHNSON, graduate of Boeing 
School of Aeronautics. has been ap- 
pointed traffic representative for Pan 
American Airways’ Pacific Division at 
Manila. 
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Students Test School-Built Racer 





Glendale, Cal., 


plane in the metal shops of the Rae ying Technical Institute 
National Air Races, 
The all-metal, Menasco (C6-S) powered plane cruised at 
Racing speed of that type motor is about 


nautics here will enter it in the | 


down on test flights, at 1,800-rpm. 
2.600-rpm. 


Flaps and undercarriage retraction are electrically 
used where the skin is exposed to the slipstream. 


countersunk rivets are 


Fuselage is skin-stressed, with bulkheads at 18-inch stations or less. 
The wing is built up on two metal spars and is 
Details regarding gross weight and specifica- 


surfaces are fabric covered. 
covered with duralumin sheet. 


tions of the plane, designed by Harry Crosby, 
Landing speed is slightly 


the races. 





Apr. 23—Students who recently completed a Crosby racing 


of Aero- 
it was announced today. 
215-mph. with wheels 


operated. Flush-type, 


Control 


released until after 
with flaps down. 


will not be 
than 80-mph. 


less 


Burchard Wilson, instructor, directed construction. 


FIRMS IN PARIS SHOW 


First Announcement Says Douglas and 
Consolidated to Exhibit 
American aircraft manufacturers 
will be represented at the 16th an- 
nual Air Show at Paris, France, Nov. 
14 to Dec. 4 by at least two com- 
panies, according to the French avia 
tion weekly, Wéings. Consolidated 
and Douglas exhibits will be man- 
aged by their European representa- 
tives. England will present products 
of Bristol, Hawker, Rolls-Royce, and 
Armstrong Siddeley. Holland com- 
panies displaying will be Fokker and 
Koolhoven. Negotiations are under- 
way with principal manufacturers of 


Belgium, Poland, Czechoslovakia. 
Germany and Italy are holdouts, a fact 
deplored by the publication, which 
says “if there is a field in which 
international cooperation still exists, 
it is in aviation.” 


To Install Lorenz 
System at Ft. Worth 


Installation of the Lorenz Instru- 
ment Landing System on an experi- 
mental basis for training of pilots 


is to be made at the municipal air- 
port in Fort Worth, Texas, according 
to announcement by International 
Telephone and Telegraph Corpora- 
tion. Details of the installation are 
being worked out with James G. 
Flynn, Jr., communications superin- 


tendent for American Airlines, which 
will use it for pilot training. 
It is understood that I. T. & T. is 


standing full cost of the installation 
and that the system will be available 
to other lines coming in to Fort 
Worth airport. The Lorenz system 
has been used extensively in Euro- 
pean countries and the company 
states that it has now been adopted 
in Australia and Japan. It was dem- 


onstrated at Indianapolis in May, 
1937. Since then I. T. & T. engineers 
have been adapting it to the require- 


ments determined upon by the Radio 
Technical Committee for Aeronau- 
tics for a uniform instrument landing 
system ultimately to be used by all 
domestic lines. The “Air Track” sys- 
tem is being used experimentally at 
Pittsburgh by Penn-Central, and a 
Bendix system has been used at Oak- 
land. 


BAC Fairchilds 


Hagerstown, Md., Apr. 14—De- 
livery of the first group of five Fair- 
child 24s, specially designed for field 
use by Bureau of Air Commerce inspec- 
tors, was made during the week of Apr. 
10, company officials said today. The 
contract, calling for 23 planes, all to be 
delivered by June 4, is the largest order 
ever given to one manufacturer by the 
Bureau at one time, 


Gets 5 


it was said. 








Airlines 
previous 


American 
own 


N 1937 
broke its 
world’s passenger record by 
carrying 300.571 revenue 
passengers over 123 million 
American 





passenger miles. 
carried nearly one-third of 
the total passengers c _s “dl 
by all air lines in the U.5S.! 


AMERICAN 
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Tennessee Launches Vast 
Program for Private Flying 


Buys 5 Cubs and 2,700 Textbooks for 2,780 
Students Enrolled in 5 Free Ground and 
Flying Schools 


Montgomery, Ala. Apr. 16—One 
of the most spectacular and dramatic 
efforts to further the cause of private 
flying ever undertaken in this country 
was described to the Southeast, Avia- 
tion Conference today by Major 
Walter Williams, director of the state 
aeronautics bureau of Tennessee. 
Major Williams was appointed state 
director on Jan. 5 of this year. 

Five free ground schools have been 
established at- Memphis, Nashville, 
Chattanooga, Knoxville and Johnson 
City with a total enrollment of 2,780 
students and on July 1 the fifteen best 
students out of each school will be- 
gin free flying instruction up to the 
amount of fifty hours. 

Five Piper Cubs, 1938 models and 
each powered with a 40-hp. Contin- 
ental engine, have been purchased by 
the state for the flying courses. In 
addition, 2,600 copies of “Your 
Wings” by Assen Jordanoff have been 
purchased for use as textbooks for 
aviation instruction. 

The educational work is being un- 
dertaken under authority of Ten- 
nessee’s new aviation law of 1937 
which states that “the Bureau is em- 
powered to establish and maintain 
or aid in the establishment, and main- 
taining of air schools offering in- 
structions in aeronautics, either in 
flying or ground subjects or both for 
the purpose of fostering aeronautics 
in Tennessee.” 

“My idea of one way to further 
aviation is to educate people along 
aeronautical lines and to take the 
mystery out of flying and help those 
that are interested and want to fly,” 
Major Williams said. 

“So we planned five free ground 
school and flying courses to be con- 
ducted at Memphis, Nashville, Chat- 
tanooga, Knoxville and Johnson City. 
These are the cities at which Tenn- 
essee’s five major airports are located. 
Our aim was to try to get about 500 
students in each ground school class, 
furnish instructors, textbooks,  etc., 
for a three-months ground school 
course, two nights a week on the fol- 
lowing subjects: theory of flight, 
aerodynamics, airplanes and engines, 
meterology and navigation, and civil 
air regulations. 

“Then at the completion of the 
ground school course, pick the fifteen 
students in each of the five classes 
that make the best grades and that 
are physically qualified to meet the 
requirements of Department of Com- 
merce for commercial pilot's ratings. 

“Each of these five groups of fifteen 
each will be given a new light train- 
ing plane and instructor. Mainte- 
nance, gas and oil will be paid for by 
this Bureau, and each student will 
be given 50 hours free flying, thereby 
qualifying all of them for a test 
with the Department of Commerce 
for private pilot’s rating. Upon com- 
pletion of the course each of the 75 
students will be presented with a 
special pair of wings by the Tennessee 
Bureau of Aeronautics. 

“Roughly, this is the plan, but our 
biggest job has been to hold the 
classes down to 500 students. We 


Major Walter M. Williams 
now have enrolled 2,780 in the five 
classes. Every class was over-sub- 
scribed in less than two days’ time. 
We have set aside three of the free 
flying courses in each class for women 
only. July 1 we will start the five 
flying courses, three women and 
twelve men in each, making a total 
of 60 men and 15 women to receive 
50 hours each free flying to the grade 
of private pilot's rating. 

“At the end of our ground school 
course there will be over 2,500 good 
prospects for the local operators to 
give flying instruction. At the end of 
the flying school courses there will 
be 75 private pilots, those that are 
able will buy planes and the balance 
will rent planes, and taking mystery 
out of flying will educate people along 
aeronautical lines that will encourage 
travel over the airlines. 

“Each of the 2,780 students takes 
the textbook home and if only three 
people in each home look through 
this book that is simple and well il- 
lustrated, there will be another 7,500 
people talking aviation—all of which 
helps and goes to further aviation.” 

Under Tennessee law, the bureau 
of aeronautics refunds one-half of the 
tax on aviation gas to the airport at 
which the gas was sold, and the other 
half goes to further aviation in the 
state. 


Speed Yakima Port Building 
With service into Portland, Ore., to 
be started about May 1, work has been 
rushed to complete an administration 


building at Yakima, Wash., which 
Northwest Airlines is constructing, ac- 
cording to George E. Gardner, western 
division superintendent. Yakima will 
have both east and west service for the 
first time when the Portland leg is 
opened and will also have westward 
service to Seattle as well as to Portland. 


GORDON BENNETT BALLOON 
RACE, sponsored by the Aero Club of 
Belgium, will be held Sept. 11, it has 
been announced. 


Announce Oakland’s 
Race Schedule, Prizes 


San Francisco, Apr. 20—Division of 
$25,000 prize money in the Pacific In- 
ternational Air Races at Oakland May 
28-30 was announced today with re- 
lease of the tentative racing program. 
First race Saturday, May 29, over nine 
laps of an 8'%-mile course, will be a 
free-for-all for ships with 549-cu.-in. 
displacement. Purse will be $4,000: 
Ist prize, $1,200; 2d, $800; 3d, $550; 
4th, $400; Sth, $300; 6th, $200; 7th 
$175; 8th, $150; 9th, $125; 10th, $100. 

Sunday a 100-mile race, 12 laps, for 
a $6,000 purse, will be run, with 1st 
prize $2,000, and others of $1,100; 
$800; $550; $425; $360; $240; $200; 
$170, and $155. On the same day a 
sweepstakes purse of $2,000 has been 
posted for the three high point win- 
ners of the two previous races, with 
prizes of $1,000; $650; $350. 

Monday, May 31, racers will com- 
pete for a total of $12,400 in cash 
prizes in an unlimited free-for-all. 
Qualifying speeds will be 225-mph., 
the race to be over 18 laps. Prizes are 
$5,000; $2,500; $1,500; $1,000; $700; 
$550; $400; $300; $250, and $200 

Throughout the show, parachute 
jumpers will compete for a daily total 
of $200 in prizes, the field limited to 
10 entrants. In addition, exhibition 
events are scheduled daily. George D 
Smith is president of the race project, 
as announced in AMERICAN AVIATION 
Apr. 15, and William F. Reichel has 
been named a vice-president 


England Pushes Atlantic Trials 

England's first trans-Atlantic experi- 
ments for 1938 will involve the de 
Havilland Albatross landplane and 
probably also the Mercury, upper com- 
ponent of the Mayo composite craft 
The new Short flying boats, capable 
of carrying about 5,000-lbs. payload, 
will begin delivery in August. Mean- 
time, the giant Hattie’s Camp Airport 
in Newfoundland, costing some $3,- 
000,000, is nearly ready for first land- 
plane flights. 


Penn State Airways 
Program Ends in July 


Harrisburg, Pa., Apr. 23—Pennsyl. 
vania will expend more than $10,000. 
000 by July to condition 29 fields 
placed strategically by the Works Pro. 
gress Administration, the Bureau of 
Air Commerce, and the state, and 
about $10,000,000 has already been 
utilized in a gigantic program which 
has cut airplane accidents almost 50% 
over the rate three years ago. 

“Early in aviation history, Pennsyl. 
vania became known as the graveyard 
of aviation,” said J. Griffith Boardman, 
secretary of revenue in charge of the 
State Division of Aeronautics. 
fact brought about the elaborate pro. 
gram which, he said, involved spend 
ing “twice as much as the estimated 
cost of New York’s airport program 
and considerably more than the 
to be spent by California.” 

In 1935 there were 60 crashes, 25 
fatal; 1936 saw 53 crashes, 23 fatal 
and in 1937 there were 35 crashes, 14 
fatal. 


100 IN SAN DIEGO CLUB 


D. R. Kern Elected President at 
First Meeting 

San Diego, Calif—More than 
members attended the first meeting of 
the Aero Club of San Diego recently 
after receipt of official NAA credentials 
New officers elected: D. R. Kern, presi- 
dent; William Van Dusen, first v 
president; E. T. Price, second v 
president; Jack Frost, secretary; R. § 
Madison, treasurer. 

Elected to the board of directors 
were: Lieut. C. F. Harper; James M 
Keefe, Fred Rohr, Herbert D. Naseef 
Ray W. Booth, Philip Sharp, Jackson 
L. Hicklin, W. Kent Wheeler, Albert 
L. Griffith and John Baker. Maj. R 
H. Fleet, president of Consolidated A 
craft Corp., presided at the meeting 
presenting the charter. Col. E. I 
Hoffman, parachute authority, spoke 


Douglas to Fight Order 

Donald Douglas, president 
Douglas Aircraft Company, has st 
that his company will “fight to ¢ 
end” the decision of the National 
Labor Relations Board on Apr. 2 
ordering reinstatement of 43 sit-down 
strikers and disestablishment of t! 
Aircraft Workers Union as _ rep 
sentative of employes for purposes 
collective bargaining. 


Ground School Class at Nashville 
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BOEING TRANSATLANT 
CLIPPER for Pan Americo 


n the keen internationalf rivalry for leadership in air 
transport America stands jpady. Three magnificent new 


_ types of superliners will soo be winging their way through 


* the skies, as America's bid|for continued air supremacy. 


i..Keeping pace with the 44 advance in aircraft design, 
amilton Standard is alsq ready. Its latest develop- 
nt, the HYDROMATIC quic feathering PROPELLER, will be 

ed to each of the enginds of these great new aircraft. 


ATOLINER 


erican 
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200 PLANES FLY 
IN ARMY TESTS 


Will Transport More Than 2,300 
Soldiers to War Trials 
in Northeast U. S. 


More than 200 of the Army’s new- 
est combat and cargo planes, about 
3,150 officers and men will be as- 
sembled in the northeastern area of 
the country between May 1 and 17, 
using 21 temporary air bases scattered 
from Phillips Field, Aberdeen Prov- 
ing Grounds, Md., to Schenectady, 
N. Y., and from eastern Connecticut 
to Harrisburg, Pa. Air corps leaders 
under Maj. Gen. Frank M. Andrews, 
chief of the G.H.Q. air force, are 
completing strategical and _ tactical 
problems intended to test defensive 
and offensive capabilities of squad- 
rons, groups and wings of the Air 
Force. There will be transferred by 
air more than 2,300 officers and en- 
listed men from home stations to the 
maneuver area. 

The 1st Wing, on the Pacific coast, 
will transfer 1,091 men in_ their 
tactical planes and in a squadron of 
18 Douglas B-18s. The 3rd Wing 
will transport 625 men from the Gulf 
states in 11 C-33 Army cargo planes 
and 8 converted B-18 bombers. The 
2nd Wing, of Langley Field, Va., will 
transport 600 men by air in tactical 
craft supplemented by 8 B-18 bomb- 
ers. The planes engaged will use 
more than 300,000 gallons of gasoline 
and will move more than 3,000,000 
Ibs. of freight and supplies. Motor 
vehicles numbering 413 will be 
organized into combat trains to sup- 
plement air transport in movement of 
supplies in the maneuver area. 

Under present plans, the first 11 
days will be devoted to trial flights. 
Intensive 24-hour operations will 
begin May 12, ending May 17. The 
1937 Air Corps maneuvers were held 
on the west coast. 


AIRCRAFT DIESELS? 


Al Williams Says Development Under 
Way, S. O. Says No 


Two U. S. aircraft engine com- 
panies, one of which is Pratt & 
Whitney division of United Aircraft 
Corp. at Hartford, largest aircraft 
engine company in the world, are de- 
veloping plans for building aircraft 
Diesel engines, according to Major 
Al Williams in a recent syndicated 
newspaper column for the Scripps- 
Howard newspapers. 

Williams said he believes the 
Diesel, while it may not be the ideal 
aircraft engine, is coming into the 
picture of long-range flying because of 
its lack of fire hazard and its econ- 
omy. 

Meanwhile the public relations de- 
partment of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Indiana issued a release for 
May 1 stating that Diesels are “very 
far indeed from supplanting gasoline, 
spark-ignition engines” and _ stating 
that “ this is nowhere more the case 
than in the air.” The release said 
Diesels are at least ten years behind 
the gasoline engine in development. 





City Regulates Bldg. Heights 


Merced, Calif., Apr. 27—The Merced 
County Board of Supervisors have 
adopted an ordinance restricting height 
of buildings within specified distances 
of nearby airports. Structures of any 
type located within 500-ft. of an air- 
port boundary are limited to 30-ft. 
height. Those within 1,000-ft. must 
not be taller than 60-ft., and obstruc- 
tions within 1,500-ft. must not exceed 
90-ft. No protests have been received. 
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The Wright Dedication at Greenfield V illage 


(Photos Courtesy The Detroit News) 
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Above: Henry Ford, 
Orville Wright and 
Charles F. Kettering, 
research director of | 
General Motors Corp., 
left to right, at the 
banquet following ded- 
ication of the Wright 
home and bicycle 
shop in Greenfield 
Village near  Dear- 
born, Mich. on April 
16. 








Upper center: General view of dedication ceremonies between the two buildings as W. 


J. Cameron, of Ford Motor Co.. 
Above: In front row, Orville Wright, Maj. Gen. 
Benjamin D. Foulois, retired chief of Air Corps, and 
Col. Frank P. Lahm, first military pupils of the 
Wright Brothers (1. to r.). In rear, 1. to r., Charles 
E. Taylor, Col. Charles deF. Chandler, commander 
of the first aviation school; and Col. Frederick E. 





Lorin Wright, Orville’s older brother, right, who 
came from Dayton with members of the family, chats 
with Igor Sikorsky, the designer, (center), and 
Augustus Post. Early Birds played a large part in 
the ceremonies. This organization was founded 
principally by William E. Scripps, publisher of The 
Detroit News. 





Above: They 
there at the first: A 
D. Etheridge, left, who 
with John T. Daniels 
extreme right, are the 
two surviving  wit- 
nesses of the first 
flight at Kitty Hawk, 
N. C., Dec. 17, 190 
They were flown 
PCA along with W 
J. Tate,  lighthous 
keeper, whose mie 
teorological observa. 
tions in 1900 brought 
the Wright Brothers to 
Kitty Hawk for their 


experiments. 











delivered dedicatory address. 

Humphreys, one of the three Army observers at the 

Wrights’ 1908 demonstration at Fort Myer, Va. 
Above: Three Early Birds pore over a scrapbook. 

Left to right, Frederick A. Hoover, chairman of the 

museum committee of the Early Birds; Jimmy John- 

son, also of Detroit, and Augustus Post, of New York. 





Griffith Brewer, close personal friend of the Wrights, 
who came over from England especially for the dedica- 
tion and who made his first balloon ascent in 1891 
and learned to fly from Orville Wright in 1914; ; 
Orville Wright, and Col. Frank P. Lahm, right. 
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Florida to Sponsor Fixed Base 
Operators in 40-50 Small Cities 


Ed Nilson’s Plan Taken Up by State and Association; Operators 
Would Be Aided in Starting New Ventures 


In a widespread plan to promote 
private flying in a practical and real- 
istic way, the Florida Aviation Asso- 
ciation in cooperation with the 
Florida state aviation division, is 
launching a plan to provide a fixed 
base operator and a light airplane for 
each of forty or fifty communities 
throughout the state. 

Conceived by Lieut. Ed C. Nilson, 
director of aviation for Orlando, Fla., 
the plan has met with ready response 
from manufacturers and aviation lead- 
ers over the country and is to be 
presented officially to Florida com- 
munities at the annual meeting of the 
Florida Aviation Association in Jack- 
sonville on June 20. It is known as 
the Nilson Commercial Operator's 
Plan. 

An organization has been formed 
known as the Florida Commercial 
Aviation Operators Promotion and 
Planning Committee, with Herbert C. 
Whitney, state aviation director, as 
chairman. Lieut. Nilson is vice-chair- 
man and among the committee mem- 
bers are Gill Robb Wilson, director 
of aviation for New Jersey; David S. 
Little, manager of aviation radio sales 
for R.C.A.; Howard C. Knotts, editor 
of the Journal of Air Law and con- 
sulting expert of the Bureau of Air 
Commerce; Steadham Acker, aviation 
director of Birmingham; John D. 
Burnham, vice-president of the Sports- 
man Pilots Association: Hal Hen- 
ning, general manager of Booth- 
Henning, Inc., Dallas; Jerome Led- 
erer, chief engineer of Aero Insur- 
ance Underwriters; Grove Webster, 
secretary of the Private Fliers Asso- 
ciation, and Dexter C. Martin, direc- 
tor of aviation for South Carolina. 

As explained by G. Wayne Gray, 
president of the association, “the plan 
involves the arrangement on the part 


of our association, with these fine 
little towns, to provide for them and 
their airport, under a _ reasonable 


agreement and plan, a capable and 
recommended commercial operator, 
with a ship, who would be placed on 
the port for all commercial opera- 
tions including, student instruction. 

“The plan calls for fifty such proj- 
ects to be worked out and placed in 
operation at as many towns and sec- 
tions as will accept and work on the 
idea. Aviation development in the 
section thus promoted is bound to 
occur, and as the proposal succeeds, 
another unit will be commenced, of 
perhaps a like number, and before 
many more months have elapsed, 
Florida will witness one of the great- 
est forward movements in_ strictly 
private aviation it has ever witnessed. 
It will lead to more pilots, the pur- 
chase of more ships, and the opera- 
tion of more of them for private and 
business purposes and for sport and 
pleasure.” 

Young men will be sought, men 
with ambition and of good character, 
properly rated as instructors and 
measuring to strict but practical re- 
quirements in all respects. The plan 
is also expected to develop a number 
of trained airport managers. The 
whole plan will be under the direct 
supervision of the association and the 
State aviation division. 

In a letter sent to mayors of forty 
Cities and towns on Apr. 19, Lieut. 
Nilson said: “Under this plan our 
progressive small cities may have the 
advantages of permanent fixed base 
aviation operations with its many 





H. R. 7777 Reported; 
Early Action Seen 


The House Naval Affairs Commit- 
tee on Apr. 18 reported out favorably 
H. R. 7777, a bill introduced by 
Representative Byron Scott (Calif.) 
to exempt the aircraft industry from 
the 10% profit limitation on Navy 
contracts. 

Representative Scott, it is learned, 
plans to have the bill brought before 
the House under special order, thus 
assuring early consideration. Four 
members of the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee voted against reporting the 
measure favorably. They were Chair- 
man Carl Vinson (Ga.), N. R. Hamil- 
ton (Va.), F. C. Kniffin (Ohio), and 
J. M. O'Connell (R. I.). Twelve 
members voted to report the bill out. 

Although Chairman Vinson voted 
against the bill, it is known that he 
plans no further opposition on the 
floor. The Secretary of the Navy and 
the chief of the Navy bureau of aero- 
nautics have recommended that the 
measure be passed. 

The committee report to the House 
stated, in part: “The efficiency of the 
Navy and the national defense as a 
whole depend upon advancement in 
the aircraft industry. In order to ad- 
vance in this art, research and de- 
velopment along broad lines are nec- 
essary for continuous improvement. 
To carry on such research and de- 
velopment work requires the expendi- 
ture of considerable sums of money. 
Some of this work will result in suc- 
cess while some will result in failure. 
So that industry may receive some re- 
turn of funds invested in research and 
development, it is necessary to allow 
them to have some credit for funds 
expended on failures, otherwise re- 
search and development, insofar as 
it applies to naval requirements, will 
be seriously retarded as no firm or 
firms can be expected to continue to 
spend its money without some assur- 
ance of an opportunity to recoup such 
expenditures. 

“The Government does not possess 
adequate facilities to carry on such 
work, nor does it have at its com- 
mand the required inventive genius 
necessary for the full and complete 
research and development work to 
continually get the best aircraft 
equipment were it to have the re- 
quired facilities and the mecessary 
funds. For this reason the committee 
considers it equitable, both to the 
Government and to industry, to ex- 
empt, in determining excess profits, 
contractors for aircraft equipment 
which requires extensive research and 
development for perfection, such ex- 
emption to be determined by the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, with the proviso 
that Congress shall be informed annu- 
ally of all cases so exempted.” 


BOEING SCHOOL OF AERONAU- 
TICS, Oakland, recently graduated 
39 students, representing 15 states, 
Canada, Mexico, Alaska, and Hawaii. 
Guest speaker was M. G. Licktelg, gen- 
eral agent for Railway Express Agency, 
who traced development of the express 
industry from 1839 to the present. 





creditable activities and possibilities.” 
The mayors and civic groups have 
been invited to the Jacksonville meet- 
ing to have the plan presented in 
detail. 
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Scalpers? 
The Indians of Palm Springs 


(Calif.) reservation recently had an 
opportunity to even the score on 
that much publicized incident of a 
few hundred years ago when their 
red brothers sold Manhattan Island 
down the river tor a song. To 
them was submitted for approval 
a lease by which the city of Palm 
Springs will use a tract of the 
reservation for part of an improved 
airport. 











Olds Awarded Cross 

Lieut. Col. Robert Olds Apr. 22 
received the distinguished flying cross 
from Secretary of War Woodring in 
commemoration of his leadership of 
the recent round-trip goodwill! flight 
of six flying fortresses to Buenos 
Aires, total distance of 11,000 miles, 
in record time without incident. 


PAA to Move Pacific 
Base from Alameda 
to Treasure Island 


Pan American Airways will move 
its trans-Pacific base from Alameda to 
Treasure Island in San Francisco Bay 
by Mid-summer, according to present 
plans. This surprise move is being 
made because the new 72-passenger 
Boeing Clippers, the first of which 
will be delivered in about sixty days, 
are too large to be based at Alameda. 

Treasure Island is the site of the 
1939 Golden Gate Exposition. Pan 
American will have one of the two 
hangars already constructed and ail 
ships bound for the Orient will take 
off from this point. The island is in 
San Francisco Bay joined to San 
Francisco and Oakland by the new 








bay bridge. 
With the Navy building a huge 
air naval base at Alameda, Pan 


American was to move in about two 
years to the huge San Francisco 
municipal airport and seaplane proj- 
ect at Mills Field south of the city. 
Only recently San Francisco voted 
a $2,800,000 bond issue for this de- 
velopment and it had been fully ex- 
pected that Pan American would base 
its trans-Pacific operations there. 
There is now some speculation over 
whether the line, having made the 
move to Treasure Island, will move 
again to Mills Field or will merely 
maintain shops there. Departure and 
arrival of the Pacific clippers will be 
one of the features of the 1939 Expo- 
sition. No announcement of transfer 
of Pan American's base has been made 
on the west coast. 


Lincke Article Draws 
Fire for Inaccuracies 


Latest example of misinformation 
on aviation subjects getting into gen- 
eral print is an article in Liberty for 
April 30th entitled “Are We Selling 
Our Supremacy in the Air?’ by Lieut. 
Jack Lincke, U.S.N.R., who used to 
be called “Stinkie Lincke” in the 
Navy and who, it is understood, has 
just resigned his reserve commission. 

The article is supposed to be “a 
startling survey of how America is 
arming the rest of the world with 
its aviation secrets and fighting 
planes.” While there are a good 
many half-truths in the piece, Lincke 
takes a number of slaps and makes 
a number of insinuations at domestic 
manufacturers, showing no knowl- 
edge of the difficulties and problems 
of the export business and the reasons 
why manufacturers export. 
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Radio System Offers 
Service to Feeders 


Anticipating establishment of airline 
feeders on a large scale throughout the 
country, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., com- 
munication subsidiary of the domestic 
air transport lines, has announced that 
it is prepared through any of the 250 
ground radio stations licensed to it by 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion to give radio communication serv- 
ice to any feeder airline that may want 
radio connections with ground stations. 

The company’s stations are located at 
all of the principal airports on the na- 
tion’s airways. 

A standard form of contract for use 
between the company and the airline 
operator has been prepared, and two 
lines are already operating under this 
agreement. Charges for the 2-way 
communication service are on an air- 
craft trip basis. No limitation is placed 
upon the manner of contacts which may 
be made between the aircraft and 
ground stations in emergencies, and a 
sufficient number of contacts are al- 
lowed under normal operations to keep 
both the ground and aircraft personnel 
fully informed of conditions along the 
route. 

In addition to the agreement cover- 
ing radio service from its ground sta- 
tions to scheduled aircraft, Aeronautical 
Radio, Inc., has contracts with many 
non-scheduled and private aircraft for 
radio service similar to that given sched- 
uled aircraft. Aeronautical Radio has 
serviced the Airline Feeder System, 
operating out of Newark Airport, and 
is servicing the newly-established Mar- 
quette Airlines, operating between St. 
Louis and Detroit via Cincinnati. 


Tulsa Port Improved 

Tulsa, Okla. Apr. 18—Planned 
extensions to the north-south runway 
at Municipal Field will give Tulsa 
more than 4,000-ft. north and south 
and over 4,600-ft. of northeast-south- 
west runway upon completion of the 
project. A resealing of all runways 
has been accomplished recently 














uccessful air line 
operations depend day in and 
day out on the swift execution 
of planned, accurate flights. 
And, as airplanes grow larger 
and more complicated, accurate 
flight depends more and more 
on the trustworthiness of in- 
struments. 

It is significant that leading 
air lines all over the world have 
equipped their finest transports 
with Sperry instruments. 


SPERRY 








GYROSCOPECO.,INC. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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Southeast Visualized as World 
Center of Aircraft Production 


Editor Tells Conference South 


Can Build a New Economic Life 


on Aviation Similar to Automobile Industrialization 


of Michigan 


Montgomery, Ala., Apr. 16—Point- 
ing out that the Southeast has the op- 
portunity to build an entirely new 
economic life around aviation de- 
velopment, Wayne W. Parrish, editor 
of AMERICAN AVIATION, told the 
Southeast Aviation Conference here 
today that the South can become the 
greatest center of aircraft production 
in the world because of its raw ma- 
terials, living conditions, weather, and 
proximity to domestic and export 
markets. 

“No part of the country has greater 
need for private flying and scheduled 
air transportation than the Southeast,” 
he said. “The South has lagged be- 
hind in railroad transportation and 
until recent years it lagged behind 
in building highways. Today the 
Southeast has an incomparable net- 
work of splendid modern highways 
which has made up in great measure 
for the poor railroad facilities. But 
highways are not the final answer in 
such a vast territory as the whole 
Southeast. 

“Today the Southeast has_ the 
chance to span whole decades in one 
leap and jump into the van of a new 
mode of transportation that will not 
only bring the South into a new era 
of industrial supremacy but will con- 
tribute greatly to a new art and sci- 
ence of world-wide possibilities. 

“What turned Michigan and Ohio 
and Indiana into highly industrial 
areas? Those states were essentially 
agricultural. They were backward in 
transportation, political and economic 
life and in many other ways. But 
Henry Ford began tinkering with an 
automobile and what happened? That 
entire central area grew by leaps and 
bounds purely and simply on the basis 
of the automobile. There were not 
only vast automobile factories, but 
rubber tire factories, accessories plants 
and all the other many specialized 
parts of the industry. Within two 

decades the farming areas of Michi- 
gan, northern Ohio and Indiana, be- 


came highly prosperous industrial 
communities. 
“What the automobile did for 


Michigan, the airplane can do for 
the South. Instead of hitching your 
wagon to a star, hitch it to the air- 
plane.” 

The speaker pointed out that Rear 
Admiral Arthur B. Cook, Chief of 
the Bureau of Aeronautics of the 
Navy had just testified that if the U. 
S. were involved in a war, all of the 
aircraft plants of the country, both 
private and governmental, could turn 
out only 50% of the aircraft needed 
for adequate national defense. 

“Let the South remedy this situa- 
tion by becoming the greatest center 
of aircraft manufacturing in the 
world today,” he continued. “I am not 
saying that such an industry should 
be based upon war needs, although 
that must be considered at all times, 
but rather on the coming commercial 
development of the airplane for pri- 
vate and commercial transportation. 

“What does it take for an air- 
craft factory? The South has all essen- 
tials or has them at its doorsteps. 
The two most important raw mater- 
ials, aluminum and plastics, are right 
here. The automobile needed coal 
and steel, but the airplane needs 
neither of those. The South has a 
vast reservoir of electric power and 


power is one of the greatest of the 
essentials. The huge TVA develop- 
ment brings an abundance of cheap 
electric power sufficient for all needs. 

“Aircraft building requires labor. 
If the South hasn't sufficient factory- 
be to get them. Today one-third of 
the population of Cleveland, Ohio, is 
on relief or government-made work. 
trained workers, how easy it would 
Cleveland is a city of factory-trained 
workers. How many of those workers 
in those northern cities would pass up 
an opportunity to work in the South 
where there are less congested living 
conditions, warmer climate, and rec- 
reational facilities for families that 
cannot be found in the northern in- 
dustrial cities? 

“The South has reasonable proxi- 
mity to all markets and it has water- 
ways and coastal harbors for export. 
It has conditions favorable to military 
and naval training ranging from Lang- 
ley Field in Virginia to Pensacola 
and Maxwell Field in Florida and 
Alabama. 

“With its raw materials on hand, 
with living conditions far superior in 
every respect, with nearness to mar- 
kets, and export facilities at its very 
doors, with favorable climate for as- 
sembly and test flying of new planes, 
with ground facilities easily con- 
structed, with the knowledge that 
more of any kind of business can be 
done each day with faster transporta- 
tion, and with recreational play- 
grounds in abundance, the South can- 
not well pass up this opportunity to 
take a hand in building the aviation 
industry. 

“Here is a new, safe and faster 
transportation that is remaking world 
history, that conquers both time and 
space, that could create a new econ- 
omy at faster tempo in the South, 
linking the South with the whole na- 
tion. Here is an outlet for raw ma- 
terials, and outlet for labor, a means 
of attracting new population, mater- 
ials, the beginning of a new mode of 
life—and the South can have it if 
it goes after it.” 


LARGEST SEAPLANE BUILT in this 
country, the Martin 48-passenger, 65- 
ton ship, sailed on a freighter for 
Russia Apr. 11. 


New Italian 





This Italian Savoia Marchetti S79B bomber, with a wing constructed in one 
piece, entirely of wood, and a fuselage of welded molybdenum chrome steel 
tubes with plywood and fabric covering, has a retractable landing gear and 








Bomber 





may be powered either by Fiat 1000-hp.. Gnome & Rhone 815-hp., or Wright 
of 820-hp. Engine mounts are detachable and interchangeable. Propellers are 


of duralumin and variable pitched. Output on ground: 


1770-hp. Maximum 


speed at 12,300-ft. is said to be 265-mph. Ceiling is 25,256-ft., according to 


Italian figures. 





PLAN PROMOTION FILMS 


Pennsylvania Aeronautics Division 
Will Show Movies Throughout 
State 


Harrisburg, Pa., Apr. 19—The Penn- 
sylvania Division of Aeronautics an- 
nounced today that work will begin 
immediately on two motion picture 
films showing the work of the Division 
and a history of Pennsylvania aviation, 
one of which will be shown in nearly 
all of the movie houses in the state. 

William J. Murphy said total cost 
will be about $12,000, with DeFrenes 
& Co., Philadelphia, in charge of the 
work. One reel, to run about 11 min- 
utes, will be distributed free to theaters. 
The second reel, of about 22 minutes’ 
duration, will be shown in schools, col- 
leges, service clubs and civic meetings. 
Both are expected to be completed 
about June 15. 


NAZI AIR CORPS has more than 
50,000 young men, and about 380,000 
younger men and boys are receiving 


preliminary training, according to 
—. Friedrich Christiansen, corps 
chief. 


CHEYENNE city council has author- 
ized an option on about five acres 
adjacent to Airport Cheyenne, and 
payment of $4,250. of which $500 has 
already been made. 





The British Mission 


Although newspapers both in this country and England were making great 
capital out of the 10-man British mission now in this country ostensibly for the 
purpose of exploring the possibilities of large-scale purchases of American military 
planes, the industry as a whole was reserving comments. 

Purchases here of planes by Great Britain have been under discussion for a 


long while. 


French and Italian missions are also in this country. While it 


appeared likely that some orders would result from the visit, cautious circles 
expressed the belief that the widespread publicity was aimed in two directions, 
first to British labor with which there have been growing difficulties, and second, 


to Germany and other Fascist countries. 


It was pointed out that nations engaging 


in large purchases usually do so with utmost secrecy and that the British are not 
likely to load up with U. S. airplanes with all of the attendant difficulties of 


replacements, training, etc. 


The British Embassy in Washington professed to know little of the plans of 


the mission. 


the visitors but were not inclined to get overly-excited. 


Manufacturing representatives were in one accord in welcoming 


Expansion of plant 


facilities is costly when replacement orders are not to be forthcoming and most 
lants are working at mear capacity. On the other hand, there was measured 
elief that the British would actually buy a quantity of aircraft from those com- 


panies able to supply them. 


Immediate delivery cannot be guaranteed by any manufacturer and it is only 
too well known that in case of war, exports would likely be shut down by the 
State Department. It appears probable that “shadow” factories will be encouraged 
in Canada, which would entertain no export difficulties in the event of war. 
Canadian factories could supply many types of U. S. military aircraft through 
previous purchases of designs and production rights. 





Navy’s New Blimp Up 

Akron, O., Apr. 14—A new 123,000. 
cu. ft. blimp built for the Navy by 
Goodyear-Zeppelin Corp., was flight 
tested today, using a new type mast 
taller than those used in operation on 
any of the 129 other blimps built here 
The L-1 will be used at Naval Train. 
ing Station at Lakehurst as a trainer 
for the Navy's lighter-than-air unit 
Still under construction here is the K-2, 
the Navy's blimp of 400,000-cu. ft 
capacity, largest non-rigid ship ever 
built. Both will use helium. 


Ickes Still Blocks 
Helium Shipments 


Secretary of the Interior Harold 
Ickes continues to stand as the one 
man responsible for the delay in 
granting shipments of helium to the 
German Zeppelin Company for use 
in its new dirigible LZ-130, scheduled 
to begin trans-Atlantic operations in 
May. 

Still not content that the gas would 
have no military value to the Nazis 
and still seeking an iron-clad agree- 
ment guaranteeing that it will be 
used only for commercial purposes, 
Ickes has stuck to his guns despite 
War, Navy and State approvals. 

Meanwhile, the German Zeppelin 
Company is faced with two alterna- 
tives: either operate with hydrogen 
or completely postpone all plans un- 
til the question is definitely settled. 
It is virtually certain that the com- 
pany will not operate with hydrogen, 
principally because it is unwilling to 
risk another crash similar to the Hin- 
denburg disaster, and also because it 
has completely revised the LZ-130 
adapting it for use with helium. 

Should shipment of the 19,800, 
cubic feet of helium asked by 
Germans be authorized, the company 
could probably start operations w 
in a very short period. Until then, 
however, all plans are stymied. 

Military experts are quoted as stat- 
ing that the amount of helium 
would be available to the Reich 
any one time would be of little or no 
military value. Other experts believe 
that the airship would not be a sound 
weapon for the Nazis to use in a fu- 
ture war. 
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French Boat Begins 
Sea Weather Study 


New York, Apr. 23—French au- 
thorities here announce that the 
steamer Carimare will today start a 
period of three months’ cruising be- 
tween the Azores and Bermuda to 
gather data on flying conditions over 
the North Atlantic for immediate re- 
transmission to trans-Atlantic planes 
of all nations. Another three month 
observation cruise is scheduled later 
in the year. 

The floating weather station not 
only will make its own observa- 
tions at sea level and at various alti- 
tudes, by using weather balloons, but 
will gather four times a day complete 
information from all ships on the 
North Atlantic. The staff will work 
in cooperation with the weather bu- 
reaus of the United States, France, 
Great Britain and Germany, and the 
meteorological section of Pan Ameri- 
can Airways. The same ship was used 
as a mid-ocean station last year. 


Discuss Big Seaplane Base 

Vancouver, Apr. 19—Following the 
recent statement here of Capt. Frank 
Entwistle of the British Meteorological 
Service that Vancouver probably would 
be the site of Imperial Airways’ Pacific 
Coast base on the coming trans-Pacific 
route, the city council this week is con- 
sidering tentative plans and estimates 
of a huge seaplane base on Sea Island, 
William Templeton, Vancouver airport 
manager, said. Dredging alone would 
cost $1,000,000. Cost would be borne 
by the Canadian government and the 
line, he said. 


American 


Aviation for 


Site of New PAA Trans-Pacific Base 


May 1, 1938 


Treasure Island airport in San Francisco Bay, site of the 1939 Golden Gate 
Exposition, which will be Pan American’s base for its Orient service by mid- 


summer. 
new 72-passenger Boeing clippers. 


Operations will be transferred from Alameda to accommodate the 





Grant Aids Wind Study 

New York, Apr. 19—Dean Thorn- 
dike Saville of the New York Univer- 
sity College of Engineering announced 
today that the college has received a 
grant from the Engineering Founda- 
tion to further study of wind velocity 
and direction by nocturnal wind obser- 
vations through photography. A device 
setting off flash powder at desired time 
intervals on a balloon is coordinated 
with a special camera on the ground. 
The photographic plate then is rapidly 
developed and the record is projected 
on a calibration screen and evaluated. 
Flashes as high as 13,000-ft. have been 
recorded. 


Tacoma May Lose Mail 

TACOMA, WASH., Apr. 15—This city 
is faced with early loss of air mail 
after having uninterrupted service for 
ten years with the turning over of 
Pierce County's Airport to the War 
Department for a $12,000,000 air base. 
County commissioners thought they 
had an arrangement whereby United 
Air Lines could use the field until a 
new airport had been developed, but 
today the council was informed this 
was illegal. Arrangements have been 
made to continue air mail through 
April and May. 


B. C. HAYNES, head of the meteor- 
ology department at Boeing School of 
Aeronautics, recently was elected presi- 
dent of the Northern California Branch 
_ &, American Meteorological So- 
ciety. 


Airline Feeder Cuts 
to a Weekly Schedule 


Alton B. Sherman, president of Air- 
line Feeder System, Inc., announced 
Apr. 15 that effective immediately the 
line would continue only on a skeleton 
round trip a 
week on Wednesdays between Newark 
and Springfield, Mass., via Bridgeport, 
New Haven and Hartford 

Under clause 77-B of the Federal 
Bankruptcy Act and with the permis- 
sion of the Bureau of Air Commerce,” 
the announcement said, “it will be 
possible to carry on with this reduced 
schedule, pending the passage of the 
McCarran-Lea Bills which will estab- 
lish a new commission to control all 
civil aviation activities. Under this 
new bill there will be a possibility for 
Airline Feeder System to obtain a mail 
contract which, of course, is a very 
important factor in the operation of 
any airline.” 


schedule, running one 


Sherman said early passage of legis- 
lation would make it possible for a 
reorganization of the line and estab- 
lishment of full schedules from New- 
ark into New Jersey, Delaware, Penn- 
sylvania and New York, as well as the 
present schedule into New England. 

“So far,” he said, “Airline Feeder 
System has been considered an experi- 
ment, and, the experiment having 
proved that it is worthwhile, with the 
passage of legislation the company will 
expand to meet all passenger needs in 
its territory." The line recently failed 
in efforts to obtain an air mail con- 
tract into New Haven and Springfield, 
two stops discontinued some time ago 
by American. The P. O. maintained 
American Airlines still held the con- 
tracts. 
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THEN 


This Mailwing Made 
Eastern Air Lines’ in- 
augural mail flight from 
New York to Atlanta on 
May Ist, 1928. 















These giant Douglas Sil- 
verliners comprise the 
famous GREAT SILVER 
FLEET—a dramatic con- 
trast to the carriers of a 
decade ago. 
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to a total of 3,443 miles from New York 
(Newark) to Miami, from Chicago to Miami and 
from New York (Newark) to Houston via 






Eastern Air Lines is 10 years old this May. The 
decade has set a record of outstanding achieve- 
ment... an important contribution to the prog- 

















ress of all American aviation. 

The inaugural air mail load was flown on the 
night of May Ist, 1928 between New York and 
Atlanta. At that time, the Eastern Air Lines 
personnel was 44 people operating a route 792 
miles long. 

Today, with a personnel increased 21 times, the 
Great Silver Fleet serves 30 cities in 16 Eastern 


Atlanta. And Silverliner service has become 
famous for a new conception of comfort and 
time efficiency in air travel. 

Under the leadership of Captain Eddie Ricken- 
backer, President and General Manager, we of 
the personnel of Eastern Air Lines Inc., are con- 
fident that the next decade will see the company 
forge ahead to even greater heights. For reser- 








states. Silverliners span routes that have grown vations call Eastern Air Lines ticket office. 
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EAL IS PURCHASED 
FOR $3,500,000 


416,666 Shares Offered But Most 
of These Go to Financial 
Group 


Formal purchase of Eastern Air 
Lines from North American Aviation, 
Inc.. Was announced Apr. 19. The 
price was $3,500,000. 

On the same day, Smith, Barney & 
Co. and Kuhn Loeb & Co., the 
underwriting agencies, offered 416,666 
shares of common stock of Eastern 
Air Lines, Inc., at $10 a share 

Of the total offering, 398,888 
shares have been purchased by the 
underwriters at $9 a share from 
North American Aviation, Inc., and 
the remaining 27,778 shares have been 
purchased from Eastern Air Lines, 
also at $9 a share. The proceeds of 
the latter shares, amounting to 
$250,002, before expenses, will be 
used by EAL as additional working 
capital. 

Substantially all of the stock is 
expected to be placed with the in- 
dividual members of the group ac- 
quiring Eastern from North Ameri- 
can. Largest single block of stock is 
understood to represent no more than 
5% of the total issue. 

North American Aviation, of which 
General Motors is the controlling 
factor, is left with its manufacturing 
properties at Inglewood, Calif. 


EAL Boys Rescue Motorist 

According to the Camden, N. J., 
Courier, R. E. Bury and Chandler 
Tredick, of Eastern Air Lines, saw a 
car overturn and burst into flames on 
the Pennsauken Road recently. “Dis- 
regarding their own safety, they res- 
cued the driver and disappeared with- 
out giving police their names,” the re- 
porter reveals. 


New Chicago Agency 
Eastern Air Lines has opened its 
new traffic office on Chicago's Michi- 
gan Avenue. A feature is installation 
of teletype machines which increase 

speed in handling reservations. 


Rickenbacker Takes Over EAL 
On 10th Anniversary May 1 





NEW DIRECTORS 


Harold S. Vanderbilt Among Group 
Taking Control 

Eastern Air Lines, Inc. on Apr. 19 
announced its new officers and di- 
rectors following formal purchase of 
the line from North American Avia- 
tion, Inc. 

Eddie V. Rickenbacker is president, 
having been vice-president and gen- 
eral manager under the former man- 
agement. Paul H. Brattain is vice- 
president and Joseph J. Mehl is secre- 
tary and treasurer. 

In addition to those three, the other 
directors of the new company are: 
Harold S. Vanderbilt, a director of 
the New York Central Railroad and 
of Pullman, Inc.; Paul M. Davis, 
president of the American National 
Bank, Nashville, Tenn.; George B. 
Howell, president of the Exchange 
National Bank, Tampa, Fla.; Hugh 
Knowlton, of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 
New York City; Wiley L. Moore, 
president of the ‘Wofford Oil Com- 
pany, Atlanta; William Barclay Hard- 
ing, of Smith, Barney & Co., New 
York City; and Stuyvesant Peabody, 
president of the Peabody Coal Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

The directorate is —— ot 
the points served by Eastern. 


HEADS 80 MINUTE CLUB 


Sperry Corp. Official Selected Presi- 
dent for 1938 

M. L. Patterson, manager of the 
federal department of the Sperry 
Gyroscope Corporation, Brooklyn, N. 
Y., has been elected president of 
Eastern Air Lines’ Eighty Minute 
Club, composed of passengers who 
have traveled between New York and 


President 





Capt. Eddie V. Rickenbacker 
Who Heads the New Company Taking 
Over Eastern Air Lines 





Patterson made 82 trips 
two cities last 
New 


Washington. 
on EAL between the 
year. He succeeds Jesse Briegel, 
York attorney. 

The Eighty Minute Club has 
proved to be one of Eastern’s out- 
standing promotion activities. Appli- 
cation blanks are handed by stewards 
to passengers, filled out, collected, 
and then the passenger is sent a 
membership pin. 































































































Change Is Effective at 
Midnight; Line Began 
With 44 Employes; 
Now Has About 1,000 


A’ T midnight on May 1, Capt. 
Eddie V. Rickenbacker and his 
new financial associates formally take 


over ownership and operation of 


Eastern Air Lines. 

Also on May 1, Eastern Air Lines 
celebrates its tenth anniversary, for 
on that date back in 1928 the original 
a contractor of the line from New 

York to Atlanta, Pitcairn Aviation, 
Inc., dispatched the first mail on what 
is now one of the most important 
airline routes in the country. 

So for Eastern, May 1 is a double- 
barreled occasion. The industry at 
large will note that Eastern goes into 
the hands of a financial group pri- 
marily interested in airline manage- 
ment and operation. 

There were 44 persons on the orig- 
inal Pitcairn payroll. Today there 
are nearly 1,000. The monthly pay- 
roll in 1928 was $9,712. Today it 
amounts to $172,867. 

Back in May, 1928, the Pitcairn 
company flew 8,622 pounds of mail 
and no express. In March, 1938, 
Eastern carried 315,110 pounds of 
mail and 73,981 pounds of express. 

The original New York-Atlanta 
route was 792 miles. Last year 
Eastern’s route mileage was 3,493. 

In 1928 the original company 
served seven cities and crossed eight 
states. Today Eastern thirty 
cities im sixteen states. 

In ten years Eastern has expanded 
18 times its original size from stand- 
point of payroll; 21 times its original 
size from standpoint of personnel, 
and 20 times its original size from 
standpoint of revenue. 

Eastern employes up and down the 


serves 


line have highly approved the move 
which gives Capt. Rickenbacker a 
dominant voice in control and man- 


agement. 


Credit Union a Year Old 

Eastern Air Lines Federal Credit 
Union at Miami celebrated its first 
anniversary in April with a member- 
ship of 220 and showing over $4,000 
on deposit, netting more than 6% 
for its shareholders. 


Another March Record 
Eastern Air Lines reports 7,385,449 
revenue passenger miles during 
March, a new high. In the first quar- 
ter 19,539,901 revenue passenger 
miles were flown, comparing with 
14,931,702 in same period of 1937. 
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Eastern Air Lines’ Progress of Decade Shown in Equipment 





From the “Pony Express of the Air” to the giant Silverliners of today, the 
growth of Eastern Air Lines during the past 10 years is reflected in the transi- 
tion of aircraft shown above. Capt. E. V. Rickenbacker, president and general 
manager of Eastern Air Lines, Inc., under whose guiding genius the company 
has expanded in the past three years, is shown in the center. Aircraft shown 
are: (1) the Pitcairn Mailwing-5, powered with 200 horsepower Wright Whirl- 
wind motor, top speed of 110 miles per hour and which made the inaugural 
New York-Atlanta air mail flight, May 1, 1928, with a capacity of 350 pounds 
of mail; (2) the PA Mailwing-7, powered with 230 horsepower Wright engine, 
500 pounds mail capacity; (3) the Ford 5AT Tri-motor with payload capacity 
of 14 passengers and 650 pounds of cargo in addition to crew of two; (4) 
Curtiss Wright Kingbird powered with two Wright motors, 330 horsepower 
each, having top speed of 136 miles per hour and carrying a payload of 1,585 
pounds inclusive of six passengers; (5) Curtiss Wright Condor, B-20 powered 


PewaALTY OF 
LEASE AsHIP 


with two 600 horsepower Wright motors, having a top speed of 142 miles per 
hour, a maximum payload of 3,750 pounds inclusive of 18 passengers with a 
crew of three; (6) Curtiss Wright Condor Model T-32, powered with two Wright 
motors, 690 horsepower each, with top speed of 165 miles per hour and with 
a maximum payload of 2,455 pounds inclusive of 15 passengers. Then (7) 
the Douglas DC-2, modern Silverliner, powered with two Wright Cyclone 
engines of 750 horsepower each, with a top speed of 215 miles per hour and 
a payload of 14 passengers and 1,100 pounds of air mail, air express and bag: 
gage, with a crew of three; (8) the Douglas DC-3 powered with two 1.00 
horsepower Wright engines, with a top speed of 212 miles per hour and a 
payload of 21 passengers, and 1,500 pounds of air mail and air express. The 
Great Silver Fleet is now composed of 11 Douglas DC-2’s and 10 Douglas DC-3 
planes, each carrying a crew of captain, pilot and flight-steward. 








Contract Transfer 


Approved April 22 


The Post Office Department on 
Apr. 22 approved the transfer of air 
mail contracts held by North Ameri- 
can Aviation, Inc., effective as of that 
date. 

Stating that the $3,500,000 purchase 
price of Eastern included $1,000,000 
profit to North American Aviation, 
the Post Office said this profit was 
not set up on the books of Eastern 
Air Lines as an asset on which the 
Post Office Department might be 
called to pay air mail rates in the 
future. 

North American Aviation, Inc., the 
Postmaster General said, was engaged 
in the manufacturing of airplanes and 
equipment as well as in air transpor- 
tation, and ‘the department has never 


Florida’s Aviation Center 


Congratulates 


EDDIE RICKENBACKER 
and 


EASTERN AIR LINES 


City of Orlando 


Best wishes from all your 
friends 














been quite satisfied that this set-up 
of the former contractor was within 
the spirit of the Air Mail Act, al- 
though apparently the technical situa- 
tion complied with the provisions of 
the law.” to 


THOMAS COLLISON, brother of 
the late transport pilot, was recently 
appointed assistant to Beverly Griffith, 
director of public relations for 
Eastern Air Lines. Collison was 
formerly with King Features, news- 
paper syndicate. 


To Install 10 Radio Stations Our Other EASTERN 
Anchorage, Alaska, Apr. 2—Art AIR LINES Friends 


Woodley, of Woodley Airways, said to- 
day the Federal Communications Com- 
mission has granted permission for es- 
tablishment of 10 radio stations, the 
largest chain in Alaska. Thomas A. 
Pugh has been appointed chief radio 
operator. The transmitter for the 
Anchorage station has been installed 
in the Woodley hangar at Merrill Field. 


Our Best Wishes 


EDDIE RICKENBACKER 


and 


Delta Air Lines 
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Biggest Safety Factor is Happy 
Employes—Eddie Rickenbacker 





Eastern’s Success Based on Loyalty, He Says in Interview; Cites 
Uncertainty As Outstanding Problem of Industry 
Today, Wants 10-Year Federal Plan 


After listening to Eddie Ricken- 
backer talk about airline operations, 
policies and management, any inter- 
viewer who has been taking down 
notes will leave with one idea of the 
dominant theme in Eddie’s manage- 
ment of Eastern Air Lines. 

It's simply this in his own words: 

“The greatest safety device in any 
airline today is the happy, contented 
state of mind of its employes.” 

When Eddie discusses airlines, the 
subject inevitably revolves about the 
employes. It isn't about mechanical 
operations, it isn’t about mechanical 
safety devices, it isn’t a philosophical 
conversation about regulation, route 
franchises and all the other more 
urbane topics that go into air trans- 
portation. It’s the human element 
that is foremost. 


Eddie believes there is more loyalty 
by Eastern workers for their line than 
exists on any other line in the world. 


“I'm the buck private,” he said he 
told his “gang” at the beginning. 
“My job is to take care of your in- 
terests and troubles. If I do that, 
you'll take care of my interests and 
troubles automatically.” 


Perhaps the thing next most im- 
portant in Eddie’s mind as he looks 
back over his management of EAL 
is what he calls the “blending and 
welding” of the traffic, operations and 
accounting departments into one 
tightly-knit organization. Those three 
departments always tend to pull apart, 
he recounts, “but I told them that 
fundamentally they were all traffic 
men.” He takes the view that all 
employes of any transportation com- 
pany are inevitably and fundamen- 
tally traffic men because the company 
exists on transportation. With this 
idea uppermost in coordinating the 
various departments, Eddie believes 
he has put over his point. 


Proud of his pilots, he calls the 
transport pilot “the most self-disci- 
plined man in the world today.” 


He is proud of the fact that EAL has 
the highest co-pilot pay scale in the 
business and said he has fought con- 
stantly for higher co-pilot pay. He 
believes the co-pilots must be paid 
well because they grow into the ranks 
of top pilots on the line and unless 
they are well treated they tend to 
drift off into better jobs elsewhere. 








clear skies.... 
heavy payload.... 
sound operations.... 


Best Wishes to 
Eddie and EAL 


from 


Edgar N. Gott 


vice president 


Consolidated Aircraft Corp. 
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On the subject of 
policy with the government, 
this to say: 

“I have felt for a long time that 
the day must come when an airline 
must be supported by the public 
alone and paid for service rendered. 
I'm against subsidy in principle. We 
cut out our Washington office some 
time ago. We do no lobbying for 
anything. I believe an airline must 
center its activities on a service and 
a commodity. It's the old story of the 
better mousetrap. Build a better serv- 
ice and it will be supported on its 
merit alone.” 

Eddie believes the government 
should pay a fair rate for having the 
mail carried and that the mail should 
be considered just as routine a part 
of an airliner’s cargo as express or 
passengers. 


With a substantial net profit on the 
books from 1937, Eddie is proud of 
what EAL has done in building up 
passenger traffic with mail pay less 
in ratio to other volume than any 
other line in the country. As for the 
future, he says he has all he wants 
except for basic protection of his 
routes and territory. 

“We want to get to Brownsville 
and we want to protect Florida,” he 
says. “I'd like to see a big develop- 
ment of feeder lines but these feeders 
should be organized and financed 
locally. EAL isn’t interested in oper- 
ating feeders itself. Naturally we 
want to develop more local service 
on our own lines and I believe the 
future development of airlines should 
be on the basis of public convenience 
and necessity. 


“What I'd like to see is a nation 
knitted together tightly by air in 
peace time so that we will have a 
reservoir of technicians, pilots, avia- 
tion radio, meteorologists, airports, 
and factories—something to fall back 
on in time of emergency.” 

Eddie does not see the time com- 
ing when airlines will be merged 
with railroads because aviation is a 
young man’s game and the railroads 
are too strongly entrenched in their 
set ways. 

But on the subject of first class 
mail by air, Eddie waxes enthusiastic. 
He believes all over-night first class 
mail should be carried by air without 
any extra air mail charges to the 
public. “With that will come light 
freight, as the cost per ton mile 
would be lower—and then, of course, 
we'll have cargo ships especially de- 
signed and operated for heavy cargos 
rT wall and freight.” 

Merchandising by air is something 
that catches his fancy and Eastern has 
done a little experimenting with this 
idea. Eddie sees that business houses 
in cities away from New York could 
almost eliminate inventories and 
avoid heavy capital investments if 
they would keep mostly samples on 
their shelves and order current sup- 
plies and stocks by air. Fashion shops 
in Atlanta, Miami and New Orleans 
take orders for the latest in dresses, 
wire their orders to New York, and 
the dresses are delivered to matrons 
of those cities before the next morn- 
ing. He believes merchandising by 
air will be the solution to obsolete 
stocks in stores. 
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Asked what he considered the out- 
standing problem now facing the air- 
lines, Rickenbacker answered in one 
word: “Uncertainty.” 

“It's the uncertainty of where they 
are going, of what they can do and 
can't do. If a solid aviation commis- 
sion would lay down a 10-year plan 
for aviation development, you'd see 
air transportation in this country 
grow with the rapidity of a mush- 
room,” 

As for passenger fares, Eddie 
doesn't see them coming down very 
fast, the principal reason being the 
increased cost of airline operations— 
the overhead of taxes, social security, 
material and labor costs and the like. 

As Eddie takes over top control of 
Eastern May 1, he is confident and 
optimistic. There are few who would 
begrudge him the hard-fought strug- 
gle to obtain supremacy of one of 
the nation’s leading airlines. His 
management has proved that he was 
more than a “front” for Eastern. His 
battle for control in fact as well as 
in name has ‘been real. Spectacular, 
often dramatic, with an engaging per- 
sonality that personifies U. S. avia- 
tion to a large share of the public, 
Eddie has pulled into a predominant 
position in the air transport industry. 


Army Supplies by Parachute 

The War Department Apr. 16 de- 
clared as “an outstanding success” a 
four-day experiment of dropping food, 
hay, grain and wood from a B-10 
bomber to a cavalry detachment located 
in the mountainous Big Ben district 
near Balmorhea, Tex. Parachutes were 
used for dropping food. Altitude of 
the plane was 400-ft. All food, rations 
and forage for the 30 men and horses 
were supplied in this manner for four 
days. 
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14 EAL Employes 
of 10 Years Service 
Honored at Banquet 


Fourteen employes of Eastern Air 
Lines and its predecessors were in- 
ducted into the Major Generals club 
at the company dinner at the Park 
Central Hotel, New York, Apr. 29, in 
honor of their service of ten years. 

Captain Rickenbacker presented 
seven members of the uniformed per- 
sonnel with insignia of two stars 
and seven of the non-uniformed per- 
sonnel were awarded lapel buttons 
with two stars, signifying 10 years’ 
service, 

The new “major generals:” 

W. M. Abbey, Thomas F. Arm- 
strong, Edward G. Baringer, Capt. 
Eugene R. Brown, Capt. Clarence R. 
Coleman, Elmer G. Cross, A. W. 
Hanke, Herbert F. Johnson, Capt. 
Donald B. Johnston, Capt. Henry T. 
(Dick) Merrill, John C. Ray, C. 
Norman Scully, Capt. Walter J. Shaf- 
fer, R. Howard Weant. 


Women’s Director 

Marie Sullivan, director of 
the women's division of Eastern Air 
Lines, was the first woman to occupy 
such a position with an airline in this 
country. She travels extensively over 
the line, talking to women’s organiza- 
tions and clubs, and has been successful 
in increasing the ratio of women pas- 
sengers on the line. 


Miss 


A NEW AERONCA KC PLANE was 
displayed in the May Co. department 
store in Los Angeles recently Joe 
Plosser, president of Grand Central 
Flying School and western distribu- 
tor for Aeronca, and Marvin Krieger 
were responsible for the idea. 
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H. F. Piteairn Established Eastern 
Predecessor in ’27 to Fly Mail 


Inauguration of Passenger Service in 1930 Plunged Line Into 
Deficits, Until Rickenbacker, Named General Manager, 
Brought About 1936 Profit 


The story of Eastern Air Lines starts 
in 1927 when Harold F. Pitcairn was 
awarded mail contracts for New York- 
Atlanta and Atlanta-Tampa-Miami. On 
the night of May 1, 1928, the first 
planes set out. At the end of the first 
eight months, the company reported 
93.1% performance, and operations had 
grown to include 91 men, 13 of them 
pilots. The first change in management 
came with transfer of control from 
Pitcairn, (who wished to devote full 
attention to his recently organized 
Pitcairn-Cierva Autogiro Co. of Amer- 
ica) to C. M. Keys and associates of 
North American Aviation, Inc., for 
$2,500,000 cash. Original name of 
Pitcairn Aviation, Inc., was retained. 

On Jan. 15, 1930, C. M. Keys was 
elected chairman of the board of the 
newly named Eastern Air Transport, 
Inc. Headquarters of the operations 
department were moved from Rich- 
mond to Atlanta. New records were 
established in the first half of 1930. 

Following passage of the Watres Bill 
(the Air Mail Act), designed to en- 
courage air passenger service by means 
of a registered compensation for air 
mail contractors, the company began 
test passenger service Aug. 18, 1930, 
connecting New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington, and Richmond 
on a daily except Sunday basis. At- 
lanta service was added shortly after- 
ward. 

In 1931 eight new passenger routes 
were added, two of which were sea- 
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sonal. Eleven private two-way radio 
stations were completed. Hostesses 
were added to the crews of Condor 
planes. In the same year New York 
Airways, Inc., operated by Pan Amer- 
ican Airways between New York and 
Atlantic City, were taken over. 

Eastern Air Transport on Feb. 16, 
1933, bought Ludington Airlines, oper- 
ating a competing Washington-New 
York service. Eugene Vidal was then 
Ludington president and Amelia Ear- 
hart secretary-treasurer. Effective Feb. 
28, 1933, North American Aviation, 
Inc., General Aviation Corp. and all 
subsidiaries of the firm, passed to Gen- 
eral Motors control through one of its 
subsidiaries. Ernest R. Breech, General 
Motors executive, became chairman of 
the board, and at the same time Capt. 
E. V. Rickenbacker became associated 
with Eastern Air Transport, as result 
of the transaction. He had joined the 
Aviation Corp. as vice-president of 
American Airways Mar. 29, 1932. On 
June 1, 1933, he was named vice-presi- 
dent of North American Aviation, Inc. 

A direct result of the merger was 
affiliation with Western Air Express 
and Transcontinental & Western Air, 
Inc., through acquisition of stock of 
both of these companies from General 
Aviation as part of the merger agree- 
ment. North American Aviation, Inc., 
then became owner of a substantial in- 
terest in both. General Motors, of 
course, had a minority controlling in- 
terest in the major subsidiary, North 
American Aviation, Inc. 

When Postmaster General James 
Farley on Feb. 9, 1934, canceled all 
domestic air mail contracts, Eastern Air 
Transport’s night service was discon- 
tinued and all operations reduced, from 
a daily schedule of 11,040 miles with 
stops at 24 cities to 5,816 miles daily 
with regular stops at seven cities. 
Number of employes dropped from 534 
to 287. 

In order to qualify for bidding on 
new air mail contracts, North American 
Aviation, Inc., organized a new cor- 
poration, Eastern Air Lines, Inc.. issu- 
ing stock, all of which was owned by 
North American Aviation, Inc. 

In December, 1934, Eastern Air 
Lines, Inc. was dissolved and North 
American Aviation, Inc. took over both 
Eastern Air Limes, Inc., and Eastern 
Air Transport, in order to comply with 
provisions of the Air Mail Act of 1934. 
Henceforth, operations of the new name 
companies were managed by NAA as 
“The Eastern Air Lines Division of 
North American Aviation, Inc.” 

Change in executive management 
brought Capt. Rickenbacker to position 
of general manager of the division, 
(He retained his duties as vice-presi- 
dent of NAA) and these facts faced 
him: The company during 1934 had 
lost $709,700.35; in no time in the 
history of the company since inception 
of the air passenger department had it 
operated at a profit. 

Without reduction of any salaries or 
without sacrificing any service or safety 
features to the traveling public, he 
placed Eastern on a paying basis, where 
it remains today. Within nine months 
after Rickenbacker assumed manage- 
ment, the company entered the first 
quarter in which a profit was shown 
since inauguration of passenger service 
in August, 1930. In 1936 EAL closed 
its books with a profit of $168,601.64. 
At the close of 1937, the company 
showed an earned surplus of $424,009, 
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and for the first quarter of 1938 there 
was a 31% increase in revenue miles 
flown as compared with the correspond- 
ing period of 1937. 


Merrill Best Flyer, 
Says World League 


The International League of Aviators 
decided in Paris Apr. 16 after an ex- 
tensive poll that Dick Merrill was “the 
world champion aviator” of 1938, and 
that Jean Batten was the best woman 
flyer. Cited were Howard Hughes and 
Jacqueline Cochran for accomplish- 
ments in the United States. Capt. Max 
Pruss won first rank as dirigible pilot 
for his service on German lighter-than- 
air ships, and Ernest Demuyter, of 
Belgium was chosen the best spherical 
pilot. 

Both Merrill and Miss Batten were 
selected in February for the Harmon 
trophies for general aviation promo- 
tion; Hughes received the American 
men’s national trophy for speed flights 
and Miss Cochran won the women's 
award. Merrill has flown the Atlantic 
four times. Hughes flew Los Angeles 
to Newark on Jan. 19, 1937, in a 
record time of 7 hours, 28 minutes, 
25 seconds. Miss Cochran flew from 
New York to Miami in December in 
4 hours, 12 minutes, 28 seconds. 


CLUB TO BUY PLANE 


Jacksonville Group Persuades Bank 
To Finance Purchase 


Jacksonville, Fla., Apr. 15— The 
Jacksonville Aero Club with a member- 
ship of 40 is negotiating for the pur- 
chase of an airplane for the club’s own 
use, according to F. E. Williams, Jr., 
secretary and treasurer. A local bank 
has agreed to finance the purchase at 
6%, the members paying $25 down and 
$5 per month for 12 months. The 
money saved on finance charges will be 
used to provide complete insurance 
coverage from the start. 

The club was organized last July to 
further the cause of aviation in Jack- 
sonville and Florida, to make flight 
training available at lowest possible 
cost, to teach technical knowledge 
necessary for safe flight and to main- 
tain a library. Present officers are W. 
A. Fordyce, president, an automobile 
man; Ed Butts, vice president, operator 
of the service shop at the airport; and 
Phil Travis, vice president, an insur- 
ance man. Williams, the secretary, is 
connected with the Atlantic National 
Bank. Pending purchase of the plane, 
the club is getting time at the airport 
on a Cub at $7.50 per hour dual and 
$5 solo. 
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Congratulations 
EDDIE 
RICKENBACKER 
from 
C. BEDDELL MONRO 
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Rickenbacker Has 
5-Year Agreement; 
Employes Get Stock 


In an amendment filed with the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, 
it was disclosed that Capt. Eddie V. 
Rickenbacker has an agreement with 
the new company by which he is to 
be general manager of Eastern Ait 
Lines for five years beginning May 1, 
1938, and also, so long as he is 
elected to such office, president of the 
corporation, The corporation agrees 
to. pay a salary of $17,000 a year plus 
allowing him option to buy stock. 

Employes and officers are allowed 
to purchase common stock at $10 a 
share, over a period of five years, in 
no year subscribing to more than one- 
fifth of the permitted total. A total 
of 20,000 is being reserved on this 
stock purchase plan. 

Another 20,000 shares has been 
made available for purchase over a 
period of five years by Capt. Ricken- 
backer, also at $10 a share. 


Olds Sets Two Records 

Lieut. Col. Robert Olds, Army Air 
Corps, set a new west-east transcon- 
tinental record for military planes the 
night of Apr. 22-23, arriving at Langley 
Field, Va., 10 hours, 45 minutes after 
taking off from March Field, Riverside, 
Calif. This is 16 minutes faster than 
the previous record, representing an 
average speed of 212-mph. On Apr. 
19 Olds made the east-west flight in 
12 hours, 27 minutes, lowering the 
record for westward flight by military 
craft by an hour. Lt. Col. Olds, who 
recently commanded the Army's good 
will flight to South America, used on 
both transcontinental flights the same 
Boeing B-17 which served as his flag- 
ship to the south. 


Congratulations 





to 


EASTERN 
AIR LINES 


_ 


on its fine record 


of ten years of 


'operations, and to 


CAPTAIN 
E. V. RICKENBACKER 





on assuming the 


presidency of Eastern 


UNITED 
AIR LINES | 

















PROMOTION 











(Following are recent promotional 
activities of Eastern Air Lines, printed 
because of AMERICAN AVIATION’S rec- 
ognition of the interest in public rela- 
tions as a growing adjunct to airline 
operation, and that Eastern is a leader 
in this field.) 

Window Displays 

H. A. Parks, district traffic manager 
of EAL at Louisville, recently con- 
ducted a store window contest for 
city merchants and thereby brought 
together the leading display men of 
the city for the first time in three 
years, to hear the announcement of 
winners. The group continues to hold 
a weekly luncheon. All contestants 
were furnished Eastern emblems, 
maps, and other props and merchants 
made the most of the opportunity, es- 
pecially clothing and baggage dealers. 
Walter Sternberg, traffic manager at 
Chicago, had the Display Association 
sponsor a similar contest there, and 
prizes were round trips to Miami. 

Softball Team 

In Miami the line has organized 
a softball team which will represent 
the company in the city commercial 
league and, incidentally, rate space 
in Miami newspaper sports pages. 

Movies 

Pan American and Eastern are co- 
operating in Chicago, Pan American 
showing Eastern displays in its down 
town street window and Eastern show- 
ing a Pan American movie, “Clipper 
Cruise to Rio,” the implication being 
that one should go Eastern to Miami 
to catch the South American clipper. 
Eastern has a film of its own extoll- 
ing the fishing facilities on the 
Florida coastline, shown recently at 
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Eastern Executives 





Left: 
of Eastern, and 
non, operations manager. 


Paul Brattain, vice-president 
(above) S. L. Shan- 





the LaSalle Hotel. Alumnae of But- 
ler University meeting at Indianapolis 
also saw the films not long ago. 
Writing Articles 
George Roerig, of the EAL main- 
tenance division at Miami recently 
took advantage of a valuable public- 
ity medium when he wrote an ar- 
ticle in the Kappa Alpha Journal, 
“The Men Behind the Take-Off.” 
Value of eye-witness or first person 
stories of various phases of airline 
operations by executives and em- 
ployes is not generally appreciated. 
Excellent mediums are publications 
of churches, clubs, lodges, civic 
groups, fraternities, sororities, uni- 
versities (both newspapers and 
alumni news), as well as home town 
newspapers, both weekly and daily. 
The Platform 
Dan Sinkler, of EAL traffic depart- 
ment, was mentioned by a Newark 
News writer as one of the more able 
airline personnel platform speakers. 
The article commended aviation fig- 
ures for taking to the platform and 
telling the world about facts aeronau- 
tic. 
School Tie Up 
When Miss Helen McMaster, teacher 
of the 2d grade in a Beaumont, Tex., 
school, set up an aviation unit for her 
pupils, and asked an Eastern Air Lines 
office for pamphlets, pictures, maps and 
other promotional material for their 
use, the line wasn’t long in making the 
most of the “public-relations” oppor- 
tunity. Result: Captains Glenn Thomas, 
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and 
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J. Shelby Charles, John Halliburton, 
Leo McGehee and L. H. Pabst, divi- 
sion manager, have begun a spirited 
correspondence with the youngsters an- 
swering their questions. And the Beau- 
mont Sunday Enterprise devoted a 
lengthy feature story and two pic- 
tures to the “unit.” Still another 
angle was the children’s tea given for 
the faculty, with EAL props to lend 
realism to the aviation motif. 


House Organ 

The line’s Great Silver Fleet News, 
small 14-page monthly news maga- 
zine, although primarily for person- 
nel, is placed unobtrusively before the 
public on ticket counters to build up 
interest in flying and those who fly. 
Thomas F. Collison, editor, devotes 
a high percentage of space to “per- 
sonals” about line employes which 
packs a much greater wallop with the 
flying public than might be expected 
because of the feeling the reader has 
that it’s primarily a company publi- 
cation not meant for his eyes,—the 
appeal of “the inside dope.” 


House Bill Provides 
U.S. Aviation Academy 


A bill (H. R. 10350) providing for 
establishment of a United States Aero- 
nautical Academy on an equal basis 
with West Point and Annapolis was 
introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on Apr. 21 by Congress- 
man Maury Maverick (Tex.). The 
bill also provides for encouraging 
aviation training in the land-grant col- 
leges, universities, high schools and 
private educational institutions. 

The S. Aeronautical Academy 
in Rep. Maverick’s bill is to be lo- 
cated in Bexar County, Tex., and 
shall include Randolph, Kelly, Brooks 
and Duncan fields. In order to pro- 
vide for expansion, the Secretary of 
War is authorized to designate other 
fields throughout the country. 

It was pointed out in the bill that 
there are “now approximately 100,000 
reserve officers of the line, and ap- 
proximately only 1,600 officers on 
flying status in the Air Corps Re- 
serve,” and that “at least 100,000 
pilots, military and civilian, should 
be trained in this country for the 
necessities of commerce and national 
defense.” 





National Aviation 
Council Is Urged 


Montgomery, 
gional 


Ala., Apr. 16—Re. 
aviation conferences are 
most representative groups of av 
tion interests in the country 
should be welded into a national 
ganization, G. Wayne Gray, president 


of the Florida Aviation Associat 
and aviation commissioner for O 
lando, Fla., told the Southeastern 


Aviation Conference here today. 

“I have followed with a great d 
of interest the growth of the conf 
ence idea in this country,” he said 
“From the original in Idaho in 19 
then the Northwest, then the West« 


next the Southwest and now 
Southeast. It has been noted 
each of these conferences has 


sulted in some sort of permanent 
semi-permanent set-up.” 

Mr. Gray said he hoped that ulti- 
mately the regional conferences could 
“be welded together into a Nation 
Aviation Council, which, representing 
as it would, a great mass of peop 
and a great number of interests 
aviation, could most certainly beco 
a potent power nationally. 

“To my mind there is no organ 
tion today in aviation which rep 
sents more of the right people | 
which could accomplish the purpose 
any more effectively, than the _per- 
manent regional conferences, backed 
by the bulk of attendance and thos 
they represent in attending, all in ; 
cohesive unit for national action 


JACK KINGSFORD SMITH, 26-year- 
old nephew of the late Sir Charles 
Kingsford Smith, Australian flyer, has 
established an Australian altitude 
record for light planes, reaching 19,100 
ft. The British plane used reached its 
ceiling in 83 minutes. 
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Pan Am Makes First Official 


Denial of F oreign Monopolies 


Thach Answers Charges That Company’s Agreements Exclude 
Other American Operators; Explains Controversial Portuguese 
Arrangement to Congressional Committees 


In its first public statement denying 

charges of monopoly, Pan American 
Airways, represented by Robert G. 
Thach, vice president and general at- 
torney, recently presented its views to 
the House Merchant Marine committee 
and the Senate Commerce committee. 

The denial came as the result of 
statements made by different parties be- 
fore Congressional committees, accus- 
ing Pan Am of so tying up landing 
rights in foreign countries as to exclude 
other potential American operators. 

It has been charged,” Thach said, 
that Pan American Airways is a mon- 
opoly and that it has entered into ex- 
clusive, monopolistic and secret agree- 
ments with foreign governments ll 
over the world, to the prejudice of the 
best interests of the United States. 
There is no foundation for this charge, 
in substance or in fact. Words such as 
monopoly’ are generally employed to 
avoid the necessity of clear description. 
Pan American certainly has no monop- 
oly in the usual sense of freedom from 
competition. It is exposed, at many 
points, to vigorous and effective com- 
petition on the part of one or several of 
the great European international air 
transport systems.” 

Thach emphatically denied that Pan 
Am had made substantial profits and 
paid liberal dividends. ‘This is un- 
true,” he said. “More than $21,000,- 
000 has been invested by American 
citizens in our company. On its capital 
the company has earned less than 3% 
and of this amount less than 214% has 
been paid out in dividends to stock- 
holders.” 

The only reason, Thach stated, why 
Pan American holds any monopolies is 
the lack of existing competitive Ameri- 
can air service. There is nothing, how- 
ever, to prevent such service from be- 
ing established, he said. “But it is 
charged that this alleged Pan American 
‘monopoly’ exists by reason of Pan 
American having acquired operating 
rights of some secret, exclusive charac- 
ter for itself in foreign countries, 
thereby taking an unfair advantage of 
possible American competitors to the 
detriment of the interests of the United 
States.” 

Thach defended the private method 
of negotiation as against governmental 
agreements on the grounds that the 
former does not obligate the United 
States to give any reciprocal permits to 
foreign airlines. The government itself 
favors private negotiations, Thach 
stated, pointing to the clause in Post 
Office advertisements for air mail 
routes, which says that “the contractor 
must make its own arrangements, at its 
own expense, in securing concessions to 
operate in the countries traversed.” 

With reference to Latin American 
countries, Thach said, “In particular it 
has been said that Pan American holds 
monopolistic operating agreements in 
these countries and countries in the 
Orient, excluding other American lines 
which might wish to inaugurate ser- 


vice to these nations . The fact is 
that our company holds no operating 
rights with any Latin American country 
or in the Orient such as to preclude 
such country or countries from granting 
landing rights to other American air 
transport operators.” 

In discussing the organization of 
trans-Atlantic service, Thach stated that 
Pan Am had also been charged with ob- 
taining exclusive agreements with Can- 
ada, Bermuda, Newfoundland, the Irish 
Free State and Great Britain. These 
permits, he said, for which no other 
company applied, were negotiated by 
the United States government itself and 
in no way prohibit these countries from 
granting landing rights to other com- 
panies. 

The Portuguese agree- 
charged as being 


controversial 
ments, particularly 
secret, were explained by Thach as 
follows: In 1927, the Portuguese 
government granted to SPELA, a Portu- 
guese company controlled by Aero 
Postale, since merged into Air France, 
the exclusive right to operate trans- 
Atlantic service via the Azores and 
Portugal for 15 years. Pan Am, how- 
ever, was able to negotiate an arrange- 


ment whereby it might operate 
trans-Atlantic service through these 
areas. The French were required to 


provide the necessary technical im- 
provements at the Azores at an es- 
timated cost of several million dollars, 
but the company went into bankruptcy 
and their exclusive Azores concession 
was canceled for non-performance. 

Consequently, a new operating agree- 
ment was negotiated by Portugal with 
Great Britain’s Imperial Airways for 25 
years and, in recognition of expected 
pioneering losses that would be incur- 
red in the development of trans-At- 
lantic service, exclusivity for 15 vears 
as compared to other British airlines 
was granted. Coincident with the Brit- 
ish contract, Pan Am secured identical 
rights. 

“It may be stated.” Thach stressed, 
“that the clause in the agreement grant- 
ing protection to Pan American Air- 
ways as against other potential Ameri- 
can competitors would automatically 
lapse in the event the United States and 


Portugal see fit to conclude any ar- 
rangement covering other American 
companies. This agreement, it has 


been inferred, Pan American attempted 
to keep secret. This charge is untrue.” 


New British Columbia Line 
Vancouver. B. C.. Apr. 13—Radium 
F'ying Service has becun operation in 
the East Kootenay Valley between Win- 
dermere and Cranbrook—100 miles— 
carrying passengers north from Cran- 
brook on Mondays and South on Fri- 
days. Jock Palmer is pilot. 
Canadian Feeder Contract 
Mooseiaw, Sask., Apr. 12—Prairie Air- 
ways, Ltd., today reported receiving a 
four year contract at $100.000 annually 
for the feeder airline in Saskatchewan 
which will link with Trans-Canada Air 
Lines when regular service begins this 
summer. 
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First Aleor Junior Transport Tested 




















First flight tests have been completed on this Alcor C6-1 Junior Transport, 
designed by Allan Lockheed for Alcor Aircraft Corp., Oakland Municipal 
Airport, powered by two Menasco air cooled in line six-cylinder engines of 


250-hp. each, and carrying six passengers and two pilots. 


Production will 


start soon in the San Francisco Bay region, and price is expected to be 


between $35,000 and $40,000. 


The manufacturers, after several years of engineering research, claim unique 
safety and flight stability for the plane, which is especially designed for 


feeder use. 


kick on the rudder or sudden use of ailerons,” the 


“It takes off quickly, returns to a normal flight attitude after a 


makers assert. “After 


climbing to a stall or diving to 200-mph. it promptly returns to a level flying 


position. 
whatsoever. 


In taxiing and taking off there are no ground looping tendencies 
It will fly on one motor with pilot’s hands and feet off the con- 


trols, meaning that one motor stopping under any condition does not create 


a dangerous situation at any time.” 


Landing gear is retractable, hydraulically operated. 
Speed is 21]-mph. with a gross load of 6,200-lbs. 


has full dual controls. 


Pilot’s compartment 


Pro- 


pellers are Hamilton Standard 2-blade constant speed. 
Other specifications, according to the makers: 


Empty weight 4141 Ibs. 

Useful load 2059 

Span 49 ft. 

Length overall 31 ft. 8 in. 
Height overall 9 ft. 

Rated cruising speed 201 mph. 


Plane is covered with light weight 


Maximum climb at sea level 1350 ft. 
a min. 


Same for single engine 300 ft. a min. 

Maximum speed, one motor 154 mph. 

Landing speed, flaps down 54 mph. 
wing fabric, which is lacquered. 





Malayan Official Here Soon 

L. W. Geddes, director of Wearne 
Brothers, operator of the Malayan In- 
ternal Airways, is expected in the 
United States in a few weeks on an in- 
spection tour of aircraft factories, ac- 
cording to the Singapore office of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. It is possible he may purchase 
a plane for his or his company’s use, 
it was said. 
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S. F. Airport Channel 

Expenditure of $137,000 during the 
coming fiscal year for dredging the San 
Francisco Airport channel and basin 
has been recommended in the annual 
report of the chief of engineers, U. S. 
Army. 

The money will be matched with 
$137,000 of contributed funds, the re- 
port says, and the two sums will be 
expended by contract from August to 
December, 1938. 


MENASCO Vwins! 
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AVIATION BILL 
(Continued from page 1) 





ment to this committee that the amendment which you have introduced 
has the wholehearted approval of the administration.”—(Clinton M. 
Hester, representative of the Interdepartmental Committee on Civil 
Aviation, before the Senate 1. C. C. sub-committee on April 6, 1938.) 

. = - 

“With all due respect to the Post Office Department and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, we believe that concentrated regulation or control 
is very essential. The division of authority is one of the unfortunate 
conditions that has existed in this business of ours and caused us untold 
worry and untold expense.”—(Capt. E. V. Rickenbacker, Eastern Air 
Lines, before Senate 1. C. C. sub-committee, 1935.) 

* * & 

“The air transport industry has experienced a period of discouraging 
uncertainty during the past 15 months. It has been impossible for us 
to chart the course of our business or to make plans for the future with 
any certainty of realization.’—(C. R. Smith, president, American Air- 


lines, before Senate I. C. C. sub-committee, 1935.) 
* * 


Salutations 


ITH this issue AMERICAN AVIATION salutes Eastern Air Lines 

on the occasion of a double celebration. One is the tenth 

anniversary of Eastern which occurs on May 1. The second is 
the taking over of the line at midnight May 1, 1938, by Capt. Eddie 
V. Rickenbacker and his new associates, from its former owner, North 
American Aviation, Inc. 

Eastern is not the oldest airline in the United States, nor is it the 
largest. But it has had a continued and progressive existence, one 
marked by almost constant expansion. Under the banner of Pitcairn, 
its original mail route from New York to Atlanta traversed historic 
ground. Then it expanded throughout the Southeast, reaching into 
Florida. Following that came the new route from Chicago to Miami, 
and its most recent addition was the old Wedell-Williams line from 
New Orleans to Houston. 

Eddie Rickenbacker gives to Eastern not only a vigorous management 
but he gives to air transportation a colorful personality that has never 
failed to capture the public fancy. To those who know what goes on 
behind the scenes of this fascinating new medium of transportation— 
the struggles, the pitfalls, the heartaches, the disappointments, the am- 
bitions—to those who know all this, then Eddie Rickenbacker’s formal 
taking over Eastern as president is a poignant page in the history of 
American airlines. 

AMERICAN AVIATION is happy to join in this May 1 celebration 
and to wish Eddie and Eastern unlimited visibility, full ships and a 
happy and prosperous existence. 


The Airplane as a Utility 


S THE emphasis on the airplane as a wealthy sportsman’s plaything 
wrong? The editor of this magazine, in urging the Southeast 
section of the country to look to aviation and aircraft manufacturing 

as a means of building a new economic life, in an address delivered 
before the Southeast Aviation Conference at Montgomery, told his 
listeners that the South can lead in making the airplane a thing of utility. 
Let no man say that the airplane will not become in the near future 
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as great an industrial product as the automobile. Hark back to the 
early days of the automobile when sane citizens refused to believe 
predictions that everyone would own a car and that production would be 
in terms of millions of units a year. Hark back to a few years ago when 
anyone predicting radio broadcasting as we have it today would have 
been scoffed at in public. But the pioneers of the automobile industry 
did not listen to scoffers. On this same basis, the South has its op- 
portunity to seize supremacy of aviation by digging in, in the same 
way that Michigan dug in to become the automobile center of the world. 

Why should there be more privately-owned airplanes in California 
or New York than in an equal area in the South? Those planes are 
there today because the emphasis so far has been put on the airplane 
as a wealthy sportsman’s plaything—and that emphasis is wrong. There 
was also a time not so many years ago when the automobile was con- 
sidered a sportsman’s vehicle and only a few adventuresome men had 
the daring to drive outside the city limits and into the mud of the 
country roads. But today the automobile is a thing of everyday utility 
in business and social life and so will be the private airplane of 
tomorrow. 

The South can lead in making the airplane a thing of utility, a basis 
for a new industrial life—a useful aid in agriculture and a major manu- 
factured article of export. Just as the automobile was a luxury, so 
now is the airplane. But this will rapidly change; it is changing today 
The airplane is inherently a thing of utility which will supplement and 
often supersede other modes of transportation. It has a thousand and 
one uses, ranging from mosquito control and crop dusting, to the 
hauling of tons upon tons of the heaviest type of cargo where time is 
a major factor. And all this in addition to the carriage of passengers, 
mail and express. 


End of an Era (?) 


MERICAN aeronautics can well be proud of Commander C. E. 
A Rosendahl. He is unquestionably the outstanding minority cham- 

pion in the industry. Year in and year out he has fought honestly, 
squarely and vigorously for the dirigible. Even those who are bitterly 
opposed to lighter-than-air must admit—as they do—that Commander 
Rosendahl has staged a courageous and consistent fight. He has the 
genuine respect of everyone in aeronautics. His unflinching convictions 
have been the by-word of lighter-than-air for many years. 

It is with profound regret that we learn that Commander Rosendahl 
leaves for three years of sea duty in August. Much as he loves the 
dirigible cause, he is first, last and always the Navy officer. Regulations 
are regulations. He leaves Lakehurst, leaves lighter-than-air, to go back 
to the sea. We believe it to be a sad commentary on Navy policy when 
it requires authorities on particular phases of aeronautics to leave the 
one thing they know so well, even if for only a few years. 

In a sense, it is the end of an era for lighter-than-air, for lighter-than- 
air will be without its topmost champion for several valuable years. It 
will be a sad departure. We do not believe by any means that Com- 
mander Rosendahl’s leaving Lakehurst means the end of the dirigible 
cause in this country, but it does mean delay. In the meantime he has 
left the country with a thrilling and thought-provoking book, “What 
About the Airship,” just published in New York by Charles Scribner's 
Sons. It is the story of a cause, of a challenge. We only hope that 
the absurd helium restrictions now imposed by Secretary of the Interior 
Harold Ickes will be lifted shortly so that the successor to the ill-fated 
Hindenburg may be crossing the Atlantic regularly to keep alive the 
story of a phase of aeronautics which should not be neglected. 


What Others Say 


PRIVATE flying of this country could be welded into a great and constructive 
force if it had some encouragement and constructive supervision. All it now 
Some day it will organize and knock the ears off somebody 


gets is regulation. 
It has the temper—Gill Robb Wilson, Aviation 


It needs only leadership. 
Director for New Jersey. 
OF ALL the errors that can be chalked up against this country in the flying 
business, the most recent hullabaloo about holding up the sale of helium 
to Germany is entitled to first place—Major Al Williams in the Scripps-Howard 


news papers. 
Unsolicited Comments 


“As regular readers of your maga- 
zine, we have been much impressed 
with its newsiness and the logical and 
frank way the news is handled.” J. T. 
Nitterauer, Treasurer, Gwinn Aircar Co 


“I have been much impressed with 


“You are doing a fine job—the best 
way that I know of to keep in contact 
with American aviation.” Owen F. 
Johnson, Pan American Airways. 

“I have found that your magazine 
is really a journal of the aircraft in- 


dustry, expressing the voice, independ- your excellent publication and have 
ently of others, in favor of the expan- enjoyed reading it. Wish you con- 
sion of American aeronautics.” Harry tinued success in your work.” Dwight 


G. Vogler, Jr., Pittsburgh, Pa. P. Joyce, V.P., The Glidden Co. 
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Scheduled Trans-Atlantic Service 
This Summer Improbable; Tests Only 


Imperial Airways Unprepared and Pan American As Yet Has 
Failed to File Application With Bureau, Belief; 
Weather Observation System Set Up 


Although widely quoted in the daily press as predicting scheduled _trans- 
Atlantic passenger service by this summer, E. L. Yuravich, chief of the Bureau 
of Air Commerce foreign airline inspection section, just returned from a con- 
ference in Dublin with representatives of three other nations, told AMERICAN 


AVIATION that he was in no position to make such prognostications. 


On the con- 


trary, present indications are that another summer will be spent test-flying the 


route in order to learn more about tricky North Atlantic weather. 
made clear that he is consulted on technical procedure only. 


Yuravich 
Other arrange- 


ments are not handled by his section, he stated. ae 
It is not believed that Pan American Airways has filed an application to 


inaugurate trans-Atlantic service this summer. 


Had such application been filed, 


it would be necessary to conduct a series of proving flights with BAC inspectors 
aboard, and as yet the BAC foreign inspection section has had no word of this. 
Whether Pan American plans to test-hop its new Boeing 314, soon to be 


completed, across the Atlantic is still a matter of conjecture. 


Likewise, it is 


not known whether Imperial Airways plans to test-hop its “pick-a-back’’ plane. 
Imperial is apparently far from prepared to inaugurate scheduled trans-Atlantic 
passenger service in the near future, and if Pan Am agrees not to operate until 
Imperial is ready, possibilities of service this summer are remote. 

Although France was not represented at the Dublin conference, it is significant 
to note that a French boat is at present stationed between Bermuda and the 


Azores making weather observations. 
terested in a trans-Atlantic route. 


Air France is known to be definitely in- 


Outcome of the technical conference, attended by the United States, Canada, 
Ireland and Great Britain, was the approval of a complete weather forecasting 


system. 


Under the system, routine weather reports from trans-Atlantic steamships will 
be sent to four radio stations located at New York, Newfoundland, Ireland and 
Southampton, where they will be compiled and dispatched to the planes. It 
has been estimated that the four-station set-up will cost close to $1,000,000, but 
there is no official confirmation of this figure. 


The meeting in Ireland was attended by the following representatives: 


Ireland, 


a delegation of 11, headed by J. Leydon, Secretary of the Department of Industry 
and Commerce; United Kingdom and Newfoundland, 12 representatives, headed 
by C. J. Galpin, Director of Over-Seas Civil Aviation, and including three 
Imperial Airways delegates; Canada, C. P. Edwards, Chief of the Air Service, 
Department of Transportation; United States, E. L. Yuravich and D. M. Little, 


Chief of the Aerological Division, Weather Bureau. 


Pan American Airways was 


represented by J. H. Smith, Jr., general representative, and H. C. Leuteritz, 


chief communications engineer. 


Aeronautical Book Shelf— 


LAST FLIGHT, by Amelia Earhart. 
229 pages. 27 illustrations. $2.50. 
Text arranged by George Palmer Put- 
nam. Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
New York City. 

This book has been compiled from 
Amelia Earhart’s dispatches, personal 
letters, diaries, charts and running log 
which she kept in the cockpit. This 
latter was sent back as she completed 
each stage of her journey. The book 
is informal, highly interesting, and gay 
in contrast with the reader’s feeling as 
he notes the uncompleted story. 

Earlier chapters tell how she became 
a pilot, of her Atlantic flight, of the 
first Pacific flight, Mexican and Hono- 
lulu flights, before turning to a de- 
scription of the preparation for the 
world flight. Such phases as the map- 
ping of alternative routes, placing of 
supplies, equipping the plane, etc., are 
dealt with in an interesting manner. 

The well-known hop from Oakland 
to Honolulu, where the almost fatal 
crack-up occurred, is described next. 
Then follow the reversal of her plans; 
the flight over the Caribbean, South 
America, Africa, Arabia, India, Aus- 
tralia, New Guinea, and finally Lae, the 
hopping-off point for Howland, the tiny 
island she never reached. 

Linecuts of documents, photographs 
and a map provide the illustrations for 
the book. George Palmer Putnam con- 
cludes the story by printing a letter 
received from A. E. just before the 
tatal hop. It said: “I want to do it 
because I want to do it. Women must 
tty to do things as men have tried. 
When they fail, their failure must be 
but a challenge to others.” 


OVER THE NORTH POLE, dy 
George Baidukov. 99 pages. 16 pages 
of photographic illustration. $1.50. 
Translated from the Russian by Jessica 
Smith. Harcourt, Brace and Co., New 
York City. 

George Baidukov, together with 
Valerie Chkalov and Alex Beliakov, 
flew the Russian plane ANT-25 from 
Moscow to Portland in June, 1937. 
His account of this first trans-Polar 
flight is told in a personal, interesting 
fashion, beginning with Stalin’s consent 
to the trip and ending with the land- 
ing in the United States. For their 
flight, the three Russian aviators were 
named “Heroes of the Soviet Union.” 


The book contains a map showing 
the exact course flown by the trio, and 
the 16 photographic illustrations pic- 
ture various phases of the flight. Avia- 
tion enthusiasts will find this short, 
complete book very worthwhile reading. 


SAFE PASSAGE BY AIR By 
Rudolph Blaettler. Pamphlet. Printed 
by Edmonds & Bonnington, Oakland, 
Calif. 

This is such a valuable little treatise 
on air safety that this magazine apolo- 
gizes for not having reviewed it at an 
earlier date. It was published several 
months ago by Mr. Blaettler, a West 
Coast executive who is intimately ac- 
quainted with air transportation. It 
has already become well known to some 
air transport people but it deserves 
wider notice. Large quantities of the 
pamphlet are available at low rates 
from the printer. The author takes as 
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Folks Worth Meeting— 


MAN who has had a long and 
thorough training in all phases of 
aviation and who is known as being 
the first de- 
signer of a 
sleeper plane, is 
Ralph Damon, 
vice president 
in charge of op- 
erations for 
American _ Air- 
lines. 

Damon's ex- 
perience in avia- 
tion dates back 
to 1918 when, 
after graduating 
from Harvard 

with honors, he enlisted in the Army 
Air Corps. While waiting to be called 
into service, he went to Boston Tech 
and instructed in navigation at the 
U. S. Shipping Board's school.  Al- 
though the Air Corps trained him at 
Park Field, Memphis and commissioned 
him at Carlstrom Field, Florida, Da- 
mon was never sent overseas, the most 
exciting part of his war experience con- 
sisting of flying the Army mail from 
Carlstrom to Dorr Field, eight miles 
away. 

After leaving the Air Corps, Damon 
became rodman on a construction gang, 
but his interest was still in aviation. 
He grabbed at a chance for a job 
with the Curtiss Aeroplane Company 
in Buffalo, but by the time he reached 
the city financial disaster had overtaken 
the company. Down to his last eight 
dollars, he saw the following ad in 
the paper: “Wanted, a millright assist- 
ant, G. Elias and Brother Airplane 
Co.” He got the job and although his 
first duty was to sweep out the factory, 
he showed so much interest in air- 
plane construction and design that at 
the end of two years, he was super- 
intendent of the plant. 

In 1922, Damon joined the Curtiss 
organization at Garden City, L. IL, 
and two years later, at the age of 25, 


was appointed superintendent of the 
factory. During the next few years 
he was in the St. Louis plant of the 
Curtiss-Wright Airplane Company, en- 
gaged in tackling new problems of 
airplane design, and finally becoming 
president of the company. In 1928 
and 1929 a popular small commercial 
plane, called the Curtiss Robin, de- 
signed by Damon, was produced. Ad- 
miral Byrd flew a Curtiss Condor, 
which Damon built, on his second 
flight over the South Pole. 

An interesting story is to be told 
in connection with the development 
of the sleeper plane. Damon went 
home one night and told his wife to 
pack her bag, that they were going 
visiting. The visit turned out to be a 
trip to the Curtiss factory, in one 
corner of which was rigged up a 
strange double-decked bed. Mrs. Da- 
mon slept in it. Many of their friends 
slept in it. Their reactions and sug- 
gestions were carefully noted and the 
result was the first sleeper plane. 

In 1935 Damon was elected presi- 
dent of the Curtiss Aeroplane and 
Motor Company at Buffalo, the mili- 
tary division of the Curtis company. 
His interest, however, was with com- 
mercial aviation, and he began to look 
around. In December, 1935, he was 
appointed to his present position with 
American Airlines. 

Born in Franklin, New Hampshire, 
Damon now makes his home in 
Chicago. Known as an_ indefatigable 
worker, he has few leisure hours. His 
hobby is astronomy and he recently 
bought a new telescope with which he 
experiments on clear nights. 

Damon insists that adequate training 
of personnel and the absolute following 
of written rules of procedure can do 
more than anything else to make com- 
mercial aviation safe. Consequently, 
when someone fails to carry out even 
a minor operations order; it is said 
that there is desk-banging in Ralph 
Damon's office. 





his thesis the question of safety which 
he considers predominant. “Public con- 
fidence in air travel rests upon safety”. 
He discusses the insurance angle which 
is a favorable reflection upon the safe- 
ty of air travel and provides a number 
of references on air safety which may 
be followed up by the inquisitive 
reader. It is obvious that the author 
is an incurable air enthusiast which 
fact gives a spirited flavor to the 
twelve-page text. 


FIGHTING PLANES OF THE 
WORLD Edited by Paymr.-Lieut. 
Comdr. E. C. Talbot-Booth, R. N. R., 
compiled by Eric Sargent; 1938 edition. 
D. Appleton-Century Company, New 
York City. Profusely illustrated. $3.00. 

This is a compact little volume, 
thick in pages but measuring only 
five and a half inches wide by four 
inches deep. Despite this odd shape, 
it has 600 pages and is not lacking 
in data, photographs, and an abun- 
dance of information. It is written 
strictly from the British point of view 
and most of the earlier pages are de- 
voted to the Royal Air Force, includ- 
ing such matters as its history, types 
of machines used during the World 
War, statistics, raids on Great Britain, 
imperial responsibilities, distance 
tables, Air Force stations, squadrons, 
training. But some 400 pages are de- 
voted to the air forces and fighting 
aircraft of the principal countries. 
Specifications, performance data and 
photos are given for such U. S. planes 
as Bellanca, Boeing, Consolidated, 
Douglas, Martin, North American, 
Northrop, Seversky, Stearman, Vought, 
Vultee and Waco. One notable item 
missing is the Bell pusher. Full color 
plates show the international mark- 
ings on aircraft. On the whole this 
is a valuable reference book, with 
subject matter by no means restricted 
to the few titles listed above. 


She Had the Stuff 


Once there was a little man 
Whose hair was white as snow, 
And everywhere that that guy went 

His wife was sure to go. 


She followed him to a field one day 
Which was against the rule, 
And all the folks they grinned and 
smiled 
To see a wife at flying school. 


“Take her out!” the teacher cried, 
“There ain't no place for that gal 
here” 
“Young man, you can’t just put me 


out, 
I've paid a price too dear!” 


“My God” the teacher said and laughed, 
“You mean you want to fly?” 
“Why yes young man you said the 


word, 
Who else but than just I?” 


“Okay” he grins, but starts to shake 
At the thought of her on high, 
Pushing this and pulling that 
And flopping over all the sky. 


But after six weeks dual time 
That guy he grins no more 

Because that gal she has the stuff 
For a pilot’s perfect score. 


“You come with me” he says to her 
“We'll do the thing up brown.” 

She took him at his word and said, 
“Okay, you'll be the clown.” 


So they went and fooled around, 
And time went by so fast 

He knew that that gal had the stuff 
Or else she couldn't last, 


“You win” he said as they came down, 
“I’m wrong and you were right,” 
“Oh shucks” she says “you should see 
Me when I wasn't out last night.” 


—Loulse Thaden 
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Extensive Use of Cotton Fabric 
in Runway Construction Planned 
Department of Agriculture Will Furnish First $10,000 Worth Free 


to Municipalities; BAC Explains Advantages of 
New Material 


Utilization of cotton fabric in con- 
struction of airport runways is expected 
to be adopted on a wide scale by 
municipalities, according to the airport 
section of the Bureau of Air Commerce, 
which has been conducting exhaustive 
tests in connection with the subject. 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture has long furnished cotton 
fabric for highway construction, and 
when use of it on runways was con- 
templated, this department announced 
that it would make outright grants of 
the fabric to any municipality up to 
the amount of $10,000. Any additional 
fabric needed is to be purchased at the 
market price. The cost of the free 
grant to the government, including ini- 
tial purchase, milling and shipping to 
the municipality, is approximately 8¢ 
a square yard. 

This free grant, together with cer- 
tain apparent advantages explained by 
the BAC, is expected to stimulate use 
of the fabric by many cities. Moline, 
Ill., has asked for 125,000 square yards 
of cotton for use on its airport. Stock- 
ton, Calif., and Pocatello, Ida., are 
expected to make application shortly. 

Cotton fabric is used on runways in 
the following manner: after the base 
of the runway has been primed, i.e., 
coated with a bituminous material, 
generally tar, the fabric is spread 
longitudinally in overlapping _ strips 
covering the full width of the primed 
surface. Crushed aggregate cover ma- 
terial is then applied over the fabric, 
after which the asphalt surface coat is 
applied. 

When airplane tires come in contact 
with the runway on landing, it is ex- 
pected that the cotton fabric will serve 
to distribute the shock over a wide 
area, and thus reduce the possibility 
of surface breaks. 

Another expected advantage, accord- 
ing to the BAC, will be in connection 
with minimizing the results of capillary 
action. It is explained that water ris- 
ing to the surface of the runway and 
evaporating will not cause damage, but 
serious results are often experienced 
when an airport manager decides to 
improve the runway by laying an addi- 
tional top surface. In this case, water 
rising by capillary action to the surface 
is unable to evaporate due to this im- 
pregnable layer, and causes the lower 
layers to soften. This often ruins what 
was formerly a satisfactory runway by 
causing holes to develop. Although a 
layer of cotton fabric would not pre- 
vent this, it would reduce the damage 
and repair could probably be effected 
at less cost. 

The Cotton Textile Institute, New 
York City, first approached the BAC in 
1936 with reference to putting cotton 
to this new use. The strange source 
of the idea was the fact that automobile 
tire manufacturers had found cotton 
fabric invaluable as a_ shock-resister 
when used between the soft rubber on 
the outside of the tire and the cord 
on the inside. Such an arrangement 
prevented separation of rubber and 
cord, long a weighty problem in the 
tire industry. By comparing runway 


surface to the soft tire rubber and run- 
way base to the tire cord, it was de- 
cided that the idea was extremely satis- 
factory. 

Use of the cotton fabric is only 
recommended for what are known as 
fields, 


“*medium-traffic” and for use 


with an asphalt surfacing. Use under 
larger airports’ concrete surfacings is 
not necessary, because wire mesh, al- 
ways used with concrete, serves the 
same purpose. 

The type of cotton fabric used 
consists of nine warp and nine filling 
threads per square inch and has a 
tensile strength of 35 Ibs. per square 
inch. Laying cost is expected to be 
approximately one-half a cent per 
square yard. The BAC is expected, 
in view of the overabundance of cot- 
ton, to recommend that this fabric be 
used wherever possible. 

In applying for the $10,000 worth of 
free fabric, municipalities are required 
to sign the following statement: “In 
consideration of your making cotton 
fabric available to us we agree to use 
this fabric on behalf of the Secretary 
of Agriculture....and we will use 
every care to see that this fabric does 
not enter the normal channels of trade 
and commerce. We also agree to sub- 
mit from time to time such reports 
with respect to the use of this material 
as the Secretary of Agriculture may 
request.” 


NEW CHARTER PLANS 


Airlines Service Lays Groundwork For 
Future Scheduled Feeders 

Chicago, Apr. 16—Expansion of Air- 
lines Charter Service “to every city 
having an airport’’ was announced to- 
day. For some time the company, com- 
prising a group of plane owners under 
contracts in about 40 cities, has had 
arrangements with several airlines 
whereby passengers made connections 
with regularly scheduled flights, both 
to and from off-route cities. All planes 
are radio-equipped. As in the past, 
advance reservations may be made at 
airline ticket offices. Service out of 
Big Spring, Midland and San Antonio 
was initiated recently. 

Leading operators see expansion of 
the charter service, with eventual sched- 
uled flights, as a possible solution to 
the industry’s problem of furnishing 
through transportation to off-line 
points. American Airlines, Eastern Air 
Lines, and TWA have made new ar- 
rangements with the service. 


Bendix and Falck Aid New 
Soaring Corp. at Elmira 


Elmira, N. Y., Apr. 23—vVincent 
Bendix and Alexander D. Falck 
pledged $1,000 each to aid a drive 
to carry on motorless flight activi- 
ties here, according to an announce- 
ment by Earl Southee, general man- 
ager of Elmira Area Soaring Corp. 
The non-profit organization seeks to 
make full use of the plant developed 
by Chemung County Supervisors in 
conjunction with the WPA, Southee 
said, adding that at the first report 
meeting about $4,500 was turned in 
by solicitors. Plans include research 
work in all phases of motorless 
flight, including meteorology, ex- 
perimental flights, ground courses, 
and complete training in mechanics 
and repair of heavier-than-air craft, 
said Southee. 


RAY JOHNSON, employed at Airport 
Cheyenne since 1935, has joined Wy- 
oming Air Service as a co-pilot. He 
has made weather observation flights 
during the last year for Cheyenne 
Flying Service. 
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Sets Two Soaring Records 





Lewin B. Barringer, of Philadelphia, shown Apr. 19 after landing at the 
Tulsa, Okla., Municipal Airport following a 210-mile flight from Wichita 


Falls, Tex., in which it is believed he set two national glider records. 
frail ship was aloft 5 hours, 50 minutes. 


The 
Official distance and altitude soaring 


records are now held by Richard C. duPont with a flight of 158 miles and an 
altitude of 6,233-ft. Barringer reached a point 7,500-ft. above sea level about 6 


miles south of Oklahoma City. 


“It looked as though I was going to have to land but the boost I got there 
shot me up to where I believe I beat duPont’s record,” Barringer declared. 


“I was about 6,500-ft. from the ground at that point. 


The distance was prob- 


ably well over 300 miles, but officially it will be measured only on the airway.” 
he said. Not until the barographs carried are officially checked in Washington 
will the record flight be formally announced. The glider is owned by duPont, 


and was built in Germany. 


Barringer made the flight to experiment with possibilities of “thermal” soar- 
ing in the flat areas of the southwest, which he contends have the best possi- 


bilities for gliding in the country. 


“Thermal” soaring involves use of currents 


from heat waves radiating from the earth, while “slope” soaring involves use 


of hills in mountainous regions. 


The general manager of the Soaring Society 


of America believes there is a tremendous future in soaring, particularly as 
training for plane pilots, in solution of airplane design, and in study of 


meteorology. 





ARMY OPENS GIRO COURSE 


Twelve Air Corps Pilots to Receive 
Training for Six New Kellett 
Machines in Delivery 


A six weeks autogiro training course 
for Army Air Corps pilots opened at 
Patterson Field, Fairfield, O., Apr. 18, 
with a class of six officers under su- 
pervision of Lieut. Col. Junius H. 
Houghton and three instructors. A 
second class of six students will take 
the course immediately following gradu- 
ation of the first group. 

The first three of six Kellett giros 
ordered by the Army will be delivered 
at Patterson Field May 16. Several 
tests have already been made with other 
branches of the service to determine 
usefulness of the giro for observation 
as compared with balloons and _air- 
planes. 





New Washington Lease 


Walla Walla, Wash—A new “five 
year lease for operation of Municipal 
Airport has been signed by George M 
Brown, service manager of Garland- 
Coyle Motor Co. Brown or an em- 
ploye must maintain constant re 
dence at the port and the lessee \ 
receive free use of the field, hangar 
all facilities and the office-residence. 
and in addition shall receive all revenue 
including hangar rentals, profit from 
gas and oil sales and repairs. 

Lessee shall pay light and power 
costs with the city paying a maximum 
of $48 annually for beacon and border 
lights. The city will provide water 
and local telephone service free. Reve- 
nue provisions will not apply in case 
of a special air meet or other event 
where admission is charged to the field 
nor where any special arrangement is 
made with an airline transportation 
company operating on regular service. 

Lessee does not secure exclusive op- 
erating rights but the city agrees to 
protect the operator against cut t 
competition and itinerant barnsto 
ers. The lease is cancellable in reg 
lar form by the city commission at any 
time it desires. 
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ROSENDAHL OFFERS 
AIRSHIP PROGRAM 


Naval Commander Criticizes Lack of 
Policy; Asks Committee to Con- 
sider $20,000,000 Plan 

Criticizing lack of a definite airship 
policy for the United States, Com- 
mander C. E. Rosendahl of the Lake- 
hurst, N. J., Naval Air Station, on Apr. 
12 recommended to the Senate Naval 
Affairs Committee immediate inaugura- 
tion of a $20,000,000 lighter-than-air 
building program. 

Commander Rosendahl, asked to 
testify in connection with President 
Roosevelt's $1,000,000,000 naval ex- 
pansion bill (H. R. 9218), stated that 
the airship situation is at a crisis be- 
cause of the rapidly dwindling person- 
nel available for duty. He was of the 
opinion that immediate action by the 
Senate committee was necessary if the 
country is ever to have an airship pro- 
gram. 

Included in Commander Rosendahl's 
proposed program is the construction of 
two airships with a capacity of 10,000,- 
000 cubic feet apiece, each to cost ap- 
proximately $6,000,000. He also recom- 
mended building of a rigid training 
ship and the expansion of blimp 
activities. 

Confusion over lighter-than-air, he 
stated, seems to be centered in the 
Navy, with all other groups seemingly 
able to find definite merit in the air- 
ship. Although far from furnishing a 
panacea, airships have a very definite 
place in the Navy, he believes. 

A helium-filled camouflaged, air- 
plane-carrying airship has never been 
tried under actual war conditions, he 
said, in discussing the airship as an of- 
fensive and defensive weapon. Effec- 
tive scouting work is possible by lower- 
ing an observer through the clouds in 
a basket-car, he said, adding that such 
an observer is but a pin-point in the 
sky and can relay all information to 
the airship by telephone. 

When asked to comment on past 
dirigible accidents, Commander Rosen- 
dahl said, “The Hindenburg was lost 
through its own hydrogen fire, the 
cause of which is as yet undetermined. 
The Macon disaster was the result of 
structural failure and was not caused 
by the storm.” 

A small metal-clad airship now op- 
erated by the Navy has proved very 
satisfactory, he said, and this type of 
ship should be further developed. It 
would not be advisable, in his opinion, 
to jump into extremely large metal- 
clad construction without some inter- 
mediate work. 

His proposed program, Commander 
Rosendahl stated, would, for the first 
time, give this country a definite, 
known airship policy. “We have a 
vast supply of helium,” he said, “which 
we are hesitant to sell to foreign 
powers, and we should do something 
about making use of it ourselves.” 


School Installs Wind Tunnel 


Oakland, Cal., Apr. 19—A new 
smoke flow wind tunnel, with a test 
section of glass for observation pur- 
poses, has been constructed at the Boe- 
ing School of Aeronautics here for use 
in instruction. A 250-watt metal fila- 
ment lantern lamp is used in conjunc- 
tion with efficient lenses to project the 
model being tested upon a large screen. 
A method of generating kerosene vapor 
and releasing it from a single orifice 
upstream from the model was also de- 
veloped. 


DAILY SERVICE connecting Liver- 
pool, Manchester, Doncaster and Am- 
Sterdam will open June 27, using Lock- 
heed 14s, KLM Royal Dutch Air Lines 
report. 
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Tom Braniff: Satirist No. 1 


Scouts Illegitimacy Gossip of Air Transport Industry 
By Naming Papa But Assails Lack of Mother’s Care 








Ever since Tom E. Braniff, president 
of Braniff Airways, spoke at the South- 
west Aviation Conference in Oklahoma 
City (Mar. 11 and 12), he has been 
dubbed “Honorary Satirist of the Air 
Transport Industry”. Mr. Braniff de- 
livered what is probably one of the 
most satirical addresses ever given on 
the industry before that conference. 
Highlights of this address follow: 

The profit-making group seem to be 
conspicuously absent from this program. 
I guess that's the reason they have in- 
vited us air transport fellows here. We 
may not be able to qualify on the 
scientific side but we certainly can 
qualify as non-profit organizations. If 
our motives were ever misconstrued, 
the last four years of faithful public 
service, WITHOUT DIVIDENDS, 
provides a complete defense. 

* * 

We're a queer lot, we transport men. 
We've been taking it on the nose for 
‘FOUR LONG YEARS’ but are still 
fighting. When our ammunition runs 
out we just reduce the price of our 
product. That pleases the public, and 
keeps us so busy, and gives us such a 
thrill of SELF-RIGHTEOUSNESS that 
we forget all about such TROUBLE- 
SOME TRIFLES as DEPLETIONS and 
DEFICITS. 

* * 

We are strong advocates of moral 
uplift. For instance, as an inducement 
to men to travel with THEIR OWN 
wives we recently inaugurated a plan 
to carry the wives free. The latest poll 
made by Gallup indicates the popularity 
of this plan stands fifty-fifty. 

* * 


Sometimes we air transport officials 
are forced by economic necessity to 
sleep in the same bed, but we arise 
early the next morning to go our sev- 
eral ways and assert our rugged indi- 
vidualism. Our routes are different 
but our paths often cross. On those 
occasions we may step on one an- 
other’s toes. When that happens we 
howl with rage. But we are a polite 
people and always apologize and are 
forgiven; and then the other fellow 
steps on the other fellow’s toes and the 
process continues ad infinitum. 

* * 

We admire Washington and love to 
spend our time there. It affords us 
such a splendid opportunity to dis- 
play our unselfish devotion to the pub- 
lic interest. We always find so many 
kindred spirits there, all dedicated to 
the same high cause. You'd be sur- 
prised how HIGH it comes. 

* 


Washington is truly an_ inspiring 
place. History does not credit it with 
being the birthplace of American Free- 
dom, but it has been the birthplace of 
a good many things. It unquestion- 
ably was the birthplace of the air 
transport system of this country. Cer- 
tain members of Congress who origi- 
nally proudly claimed parentage have 
since sought to deny it, but all accu- 
sations of illegitimacy are refuted by 
the Congressional Record. That is, 
the industry knows who its PAPA is. 
But it has never known a mother’s 
care. 

* * 

Sometimes I think our parents must 
have had a lot of trouble with their 
other TRANSPORTATION CHIL- 
DREN. They seemed to fear we might 


grow up to be thugs or racketeers— 
or REPUBLICANS. They would not 
let us out of their sight for a moment. 
We were not allowed to play around 
like other children do and we've never 
been permitted to have any CANDY. 
They placed us in a foster home with 
the I. C. C., but prescribed STRICT 
DIET REGULATIONS. Meals were 
so long reaching us that by the time 
our Mellin’s Food was served we had 
acquired an appetite for raw meat. Dr. 
Farley was placed in charge of our 


general welfare and he _ constantly 
warned our foster parents against 
OVER-NOURISHMENT. The Doc- 


tor is a swell fellow but his experience 
has been mostly with PREDATORY 
ANIMALS. We being DOMESTIC, 
the result was that we became afflicted 
with growing pains, rickets, mange, 
distemper, and hope of our ever be- 
coming healthy grown-ups has almost 
been despaired. 
* 


Looking out the window of our 
DOG-HOUSE we can see some bright 
spots on the horizon. Our parents 
are again showing some interest in our 
affairs. They may rescue us from our 
unhappy plight. We have an ambi- 
tion to serve. We would like to be 
known as the industry that restored 
prosperity in this country. Just one 
year of prosperous operation would 
make a lot of difference in this indus- 
try. If it was substantial and looked 
like the beginning of a dependable 
period of profit, it would release a 
tremendous amount of impetus toward 
prosperity. 

It would provide fuel for all pent 
up enthusiasm of those who believe in 
aviation but cannot now afford it. It 
would expend the service of the trans- 
portation lines so that every village and 
every hamlet would share in its bene- 
fits. It would release investment funds 
now timid and dormant because in- 
vestors can see no return commensurate 
with the risk in the business today. 
It would start factories to work on 
something besides war material and 
would speed the day when the econo- 
mics of our great system of quantity 
production can be applied to commer- 
cial aviation. 

* * 


When that time comes commercial 
aviation will be an industry which will 
equal or exceed the present importance 
of the automobile industry and will 
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New Mail & Passenger 


Services For N. Canada 


Edmonton, Apr. 24—An Edmonton to 
Vancouver air journey in one day will 
be possible with new schedules on 
United Air Transport, in effect soon, 
G. W. G. McConachie announces, 
Planes will leave Edmonton and Van- 
couver simultaneously on Thursdays, 
meeting at Fort St. John. One will 
go to Whitehorse, Yukon, the other 
continuing to Edmonton. On Sundays, 
planes will leave Whitehorse and Ed. 
monton at the same time, again meet- 
ing at Fort St. John. One will con- 
tinue to Vancouver, the other flying 
here. No mail will be carried on the 
Fort St. John-Vancouver link. 

Northern air mail service for the 
summer will open May 3, with regular 
service continuing until Oct. 15. Three 
mails will go to Herschel Island, arriv- 
ing May 30, July 11, and Sept. 19. 
First mail for the Arctic coast leaves 
Cooking Lake May 24. The plane 
Starts south again the following day, 
carrying mail brought by dog team 
from the Island. A total of $1 flights 
between Edmonton and Yellowknife 
will be made. 

Sites for the opening of new air- 
ports in the Peace River district are 
being surveyed by inspectors for the 
federal department of transport, it was 
announced, simultaneously with revela- 
tion that Peace River fishery interests 
are investigating possibility of shipping 
fish to Chicago. Four lakes, one as 
far distant as 85 miles, were recently 
visited on an exploration trip to ascer- 
tain possible landing sites. 

Another development in northern air 
freighting is shipping of meat. About 
35 tons of beef and pork have been 


taken from the Fort Vermillion dis- 
trict this winter to northern mining 
fields. 


Boise Port Ready Soon 

Boise, Idaho, Apr. 25—The new 
municipal airport here will be ready for 
planes of all sizes by June 15, Mayor 
J. L. Edlefsen has reported. The main 
runway on the $150,000 field will be 
nearly 8,000-ft. long. The mayor said 
it will be at least a year before the 
present field is abandoned, and removal 
of hangars is complete. 





truly create, in this decade, at least as 
great a contribution to the economic 
progress of this country as the auto- 
mobile industry did in its day. 

$< 


What we need now is a Prince 
Charming who will dispel the evils 
that bind us by placing a kiss of re- 
demption upon our chaste, Snow White 
brow. 
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RECOMMENDS MORE 
MAIL PAY FOR C&S 





L C. C. Examiner Would Make New 
Rate Retroactive to May 28, 1937; 
P. O. Schedule Changes Costly 


In a proposed report released on 
Apr. 14, Lucian Jordan, Interstate Com- 
merce Commission examiner, recom- 
mended that air mail pay on Chicago 
and Southern’s route 8, from Chicago 
to New Orleans, be increased from 29¢ 
to 32¢ per airplane mile for a base 
mileage of 110,000 miles per month. 
The rate is to be retroactive to May 
28, 1937, the date of the filing of the 
petition. ; 

The carrier’s books show a net deficit 
from operations of $94,782 during the 
period June, 1934, to May, 1937, in- 
clusive, including taxes assignable to 
operations. This deficit, as broken 
down by the Postmaster General, shows 
the following: June 1 to June 30, 1934, 
a deficit of $8,232.68; July, 1934 to 
June, 1936, a deficit of $81,069.41; 
July, 1935 tc December, 1935, a profit 
of $2,590.14; January, 1936 to June, 
1936, a deficit of $17,989.29, and from 
July, 1936 to May, 1937, a profit of 
$9,919.22. 

“The Postmaster General,” the re- 
port states, “contends that the mail rate 
should not be increased and has submit- 
ted several analyses on a ton-mile basis 
and otherwise, purporting to show that 
mail operations have been profitable to 
the carrier, whereas passenger and ex- 
press services have been very unprofit- 
able. This evidence is substantially 
the same in nature as that considered 
by the Commission in Air Mail Com- 
pensation, and disregarded for reasons 
there stated. The mail contract re- 
quires the carrier to furnish passenger 
facilities and the record shows that it 
has exerted every reasonable effort to- 
ward reducing the operating losses in- 
cident to such service.” 

On June 1, 1937, the Postmaster 
General changed the schedules on Chi- 
cago and Southern’s night trips so that 
the south-bound plane arrives at New 
Orleans at 3:18 a. m., and the north- 
bound plane reaches Chicago at 3:21 
a.m. They formerly arrived at 11:38 
p. m. and 11:35 p. m., respectively. 

“From the evidence it would seem 
that these changes in schedule will 
cause more cancellations of scheduled 
flights because fog conditions are worse 
at about the time the planes are to 
reach their destinations,” the report 
says. “It is also shown that beginning 
with the change in the night schedules 
passenger traffic on both trips has 
been less than for the same months 
of the previous year. The reductions 
in passenger revenues for June and 
July, 1937, as compared with the same 
months for 1936, were $3,426.01, and 
$4,397.26, respectively. The change in 
night schedules also made it neces- 
sary to employ additional mainte- 
nance and operating personnel at sev- 
eral points on the route at additional 
salary cost of $875 per month.” 

As of June 1, 1937, the investment in 
real property and equipment, deprecia- 
tion and net book value were $280,- 
411, $85,024, and $195,387, respec- 
tively. The amounts included in these 
figures for flying equipment were $229- 
980, $71,893 and $158,087, respec- 
tively. On June 1, 1937, the carrier 
was using four Electras. One Stinson 
and one Pitcairn were used for training 
flying personnel. The president and 
vice president, who receive no salaries, 
use their privately-owned planes in 
educational and courtesy hops at no 
cost to the carrier except servicing and 
storing. 

During May, 1936, to May, 1937, 
revenue miles flown totaled 1,204,785, 
which is 93.1% of the miles scheduled. 
The mail transported averaged 65.8 Ibs. 
per mile. The revenue passengers car- 
ried totaled 12,122 and the average 
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Plans for National Air Mail Week 
Progress; P. O. Receives Novel Ideas 


With state chairmen given a free 
rein, plans for National Air Mail 
Week, May 15-21, are rapidly round- 
ing into final form, according to 
Charles P. Graddick, superintendent 
of air mail for the Post Office De- 
partment. 

Many novel schemes have been re- 
ported by the various chairmen, Grad- 
dick told AMERICAN AVIATION, and 
while it has been possible to approve 
most of them, the P. O. has found it 
necessary to reject several. A nation- 
wide poster contest being conducted 
in the schools, is to be concluded 
shortly and final awards made. 

Chicago plans to utilize an auto- 
giro on May 19 to transport air mail 
from the central post office to the 
municipal airport. Landings and take- 
offs will be made from the post office 
roof. In Washington, American Air- 
lines is scheduled to put one of its 
DC-3s on exhibition in the down- 
town area near the Department of 
Commerce. Eastern Air Lines will 
exhibit a DC-3 fuselage, using it to 
demonstrate radio operation. 

Piper Aircraft Corp. has informed 
the P. O. that it has tentative plans 
for a non-stop flight from New York 
to Miami and return in a Cub. The 
2,600-mile hop would be the longest 
non-stop flight ever made in an air- 
plane of that size. Refueling in the 
air would be accomplished at Raleigh, 
N. C., Savannah, Ga., and Orlando, 
Fla. The P. O. was forced to reject 
Piper’s offer to carry mail on the 
flight because of the plane’s limited 
capacity. 

Final statistics on the number of 
feeder routes that will be in operation 
on May 19 are not available, but in- 
dications are that a thorough net- 
work will cover the entire country. 
Oklahoma, Graddick states, plans to 
have such a route in every county, 
while Minnesota reports that 60 lines 
will be in operation in that state. 
The P. O. is being extremely careful 
in authorizing these routes so as to 
avoid any fatal accidents that might 
result from faulty equipment or in- 
adequate airports. 

Several radio stations plan to send 
air mail letters to Postmaster General 
James A. Farley in Washington, keep- 
ing track of the letters’ movements 
and reporting their progress over the 
air every 15 minutes. One-minutc 
transcriptions of a speech by Post- 
master General Farley are also being 
broadcast by many stations. 

When questioned as to the prob- 
able results and significance of this 
first organized campaign to make the 
country air mail conscious, Graddick 
stated that he believes the outstand- 
ing result will be a big jump in air 
mail postal revenues. His office also 
will probably be swamped with re- 
quests for the establishment of feeder 
airlines on a permanent basis, he 
said. The experimental air mail bill 
(H. R. 7448) which passed Congress 
recently and which was signed by the 
President, authorizes such routes, but 
as yet no appropriation is available 
for this purpose. 





load was 3.8 passengers per mile flown. 
Of the seat-miles operated, 47.6% were 
occupied by revenue passengers. Dur- 
ing June and July, 1937, following the 
change in the night schedules, the mail 
carried averaged 88.8 Ibs. and 76.3 Ibs., 
respectively, per mile flown. Passenger 
operations showed a decline, however, 
as compared with the period prior to 
the change. 









TWO JOIN BAC STAFF 
Rolle and Norris Added to Aircraft 


Airworthiness Section 

Stephen H. Rolle and Eugene W. 
Norris have joined the Bureau of Air 
Commerce staff. Rolle is a power plant 
installation engineer in the power plant 
branch of the aircraft airworthiness sec- 
tion, formerly with Naval Aircraft lab- 
oratory at Philadelphia, where he was 
in charge of the power plant installa- 
tion section in the engineering division. 
Prior to that position, he was chief 
engineer of Kinner Airplane & Motor 
Corp. 

Norris, in the specification branch 
of the aircraft airworthiness section, is 
a graduate of New York University, 
and comes from Glenn L. Martin Co., 
where he was in the aerodynamics sec- 
tion. He has also been a design en- 
gineer for Barkley-Grow Aircraft Corp. 





Friends Seek Honors 
For K.C. Rescue Flyer 


Kansas City, Mo., Apr. 17—Friends 
of Joe Boyle, assistant manager of 
Municipal Airport here, are asking if 
some official re- 
cognition is pos- 
sible for the 
flyer who Apr. 
8 landed his 
two-place plane 
in a stubble field 
covered with 
6 to 8 inches of 
snow, loaded a 
seriously ill 
motorist from a 
snowbound car 

Boyle to his plane, 
and rushed him 
to Kansas City after a risky take-off. 

Boyle, volunteering the use of his 
own plane and at his own expense, 
took off at 5:15 p. m., knowing only 
the approximate location of the car as 
relayed by state highway police. Upon 
signals from several men _ clustered 
about the car, Boyle landed, taxied to 
within 50 yards of the party, and 
within a few moments started a tail-off 
in a strong wind, barely missing tele- 
phone wires after a retarded run 
through wet snow. A tractor plow, fol- 
lowed by a motor car to take the 
patient to nearby Lees Summit, was 
still a quarter of a mile away when 
Boyle took off. 

R. S. Knowlson, aviation editor of 
the Kansas City Star, agreeing that 
honors were deserved said, “This boy 
Boyle really did a nice thing out here.” 





School Graduates Nine 


San Antonio, Tex., Apr. 15—The 
School of Aviation Medicine at Ran- 


dolph Field recently held gradu- 
ation ceremonies for nine students: 
Maj. Julio Cesar Aguilera, Mexican 


army; Capt. W. E. Stovall, medical 
reserve; Capt. Y. T. Johnson, Min- 
nesota National Guard; Capts. R. L. 
Schmidtke, W. D. Willis, J. A. Baird 
and J. F. Gamel, First Lieuts. W. C. 
Harrison and Edward Sigerfoos of the 
regular Army. 


THREE PLANES are under construc- 
tion by Air France and will be com- 
pleted in 1941, when France expects to 
place a full-time Trans-Atlantic air- 
mail and passenger service in operation. 
Construction of giant planes capable of 
non-stop Atlantic flights from Paris to 
New York was considered at a recent 
meeting of the technical committee of 
the company. 





Roberts Named TWA 


Advertising Manager 
New York, Apr. 16—J. C. Roberts. 


former automobile advertising execu. 
tive, has been appointed advertising 
manager of 


Transcontinental 
& Western Air, 
Inc., John B, 
Walker, vice 
president, an- 
nounced today, 


Before his af. 
filiation with 
TWA, Roberts 
was with the J, 
Walter Thomp.- 
son Co., Chi. 
cago, serving as 
sales promotion 
manager for Nash Motors and Graham. 
Paige. 

Roberts, who will be located at the 
TWA base in Kansas City, Mo., is a 
graduate of Ohio State University, and 
served in the advertising department of 
Chrysler Motors Corp., Detroit, before 
joining the Thompson firm. He suc- 
ceeds Harold Holmes, appointed in 
January. 





Roberts 


Nazis Rushing Plans for 
North, South Atlantic 


Germany’s regular air mail service to 
South America, established in February, 
1934, now carries an average of 70,000 
letters on each weekly plane in each 
direction, figures for 1937 reveal. This 
compares with 10,000 letters reported 
four years ago. The steamer Westfalen 
was specially equipped with catapaults 
to launch the flying boats in midocean, 
and three other steamers have been added 


as demand for the service grew. All four 
ships serve as “swimming islands” 
offering a break in the flight of 1,830 


miles between Bathurst on the West 
African coast and Natal in South Amer- 
ica. 

Two new flying boats have been con- 
structed for North Atlantic service by 
way of the Azores, where a motorship 
equipped with catapault has been sta- 
tioned. Operations will begin late in 
the spring, in conjunction with Pan 
American Airways. Altogether in the 
10-year period ending Dec. 31, 1937, the 
Germans have flown about 733,746 
miles in North and South Atlantic 
crossings. These include 22 complete 
flights to North America and 317 to 
South America. 

For passenger traffic three new types 
of planes will be introduced: Focke Wulf 
200 and Junkers Ju-90. A 4-engined 
Heinkel will be used for mail exclusively, 
and will be tried out on the South Atlan- 
tic route. Abandonment of the floating 
islands is contemplated as soon as new 
planes capable of making the ocean hops 
are in service. 





Plane Builders to Supply 
Equipment to University 

College Park, Md., Apr. 16—Airplane 
manufacturers in Maryland will cooper- 
ate with the University of Maryland in 
furnishing mechanical equipment for a 
new course in aeronautical engineering 
which will be given starting in Septem- 
ber, university officials said today. 

The course will consist of lectures, 
experiments and demonstrations in air- 
craft structure, aerodynamics, repairs, 
and testing of planes and motors. Dr 
John E. Younger, now at the University 
of California, whose appointment as 
head of the new Aeronautical enginecr- 
ing department at Maryland was an- 
nounced in the March 1 issue of AMERI- 
CAN AVIATION, will lecture before the 
Royal Aeronautical Society in London 
next summer. 
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New Fleetwings Sea Bird Amphibian 
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steel Sea Birds to be completed. 


provements in design. 
speed (1400-ft. to 
specifications, 


12,400-ft.) is 
Other factory figures: 


Length 32-ft 

Span 40-ft. 6-in. 

Height 12-ft. 6-in. 

Wheel Tread 7-ft. 9'5-in. 


Wing Area 235-sq. ft. 
Gross Weight 3750-lbs 
Empty Weight 2450-lbs. 
Useful Load 1300-lbs 
4-passengers 680-Ibs 
Baggage 100-lbs. 

5 gal. gas 37:5-lbs. 

70 gal. gas 420-lbs 
Std. Equipmt. 24.5-lbs. 




































First photographs showing the first of five new Fleetwings 1938 stainless 
Although basically the same plane as the 
1937 Sea Bird, which was awarded an ATC, the new model represents im- 
Maximum speed at sea level is 


150-mph., cruising 


135-mph., according to the manufacturer's 


Opt. Equipmt. 38-lbs. 


Wing Loading 15.96-lbs. per sq. ft 


Power Loading (Jacobs L-5 engine) 
13.16-lbs. per hp. 

Maximum rate of climb at sea level 
is 900-ft. per min. 


Service Ceiling 14,500-ft. 

Absolute Ceiling 16,500-ft 

Fuel consumption at 135-mph. 17.5 
gals. per hr. 

Range at cruising 
miles. 


(135-mph.) is 540 


Fleetwings’ vice-president, K. B. Walton, believes the Sea Birds are the first 
stainless steel planes which have been manufactured anywhere. 





British Official Says Imperial Plans 


Trans-Pacific Air Route Via Honolulu 


_ Further evidence that Great Britain 
tully intends to operate a trans-Pacific 
airline from Vancouver, B. C., to New 
Zealand by way of Honolulu, regard- 
less of statements made by Washington 
ofhcials that landing rights at Honolulu 
would not be granted, was contained 
n statements made in Canada recently 
by Frank Entwistle of the British Air 
Ministry and carried in newspaper 
dispatches in that country. 

_ The official was on his way to London 
trom Wellington, New Zealand, where 
he attended an air conference at which 
Great Britain, Australia, New Zealand, 
Fiji and the United States were repre- 
sented. The conference was called to 
discuss preliminary preparations for 
ground services preliminary to the de- 
velopment of air services on the Pacific 


Ocean “which will eventually link the 
British Empire by an all-red route by 
air.” : 

Although he would not venture an 
opinion as to the date when the trans- 
Pacific air service between Australia 
and Canada would be inaugurated, he 
said the tentative route would be from 
Auckland, N. Z., to Fiji, Samoa, Hono- 
lulu and Vancouver. He said the next 
phase in the world-encircling air route 
to be established by Imperial Airways 
in conjunction with Pan American Air- 
ways would be the Tasman Sea route 
between Australia and New Zealand 

Newspapers in Canada have carried 
stories frequently of late mentioning 
Imperial Airways’ projected plans for 
an air route to the Orient by way of 
the Hawaiian Islands. 
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BRITISH LEVY PORT FEES 


28 Civil Fields Reporting 1937 Loss 
Totaling $66,000, Initiate New 
Schedule of Charges 

Civil Airports in Great Britain whose 
owners are members of the Aerodrome 
Owners Association recently put into 
effect a schedule of standard landing 
fees and charges, following failure of 
the government last year to grant an 
outright subsidy. At a recent London 
meeting of 140 delegates, including 38 
municipal authorities and 14 private 
owners, Lord Londonerry, president of 
the association, declared that unless 
something is done financially, civil fly- 
ing in England will be seriously re- 
tarded. Aggregate loss in 1936 and 
1937 sustained by 28 airports was about 
$66,000. Membership represents 66 
fields, of which 62 are in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland. 

In addition to fees for loading, hous- 
ing, parking, and removal to hangars, 
the schedule sets a landing fee of about 
18¢ for every 1,000-lbs. of the per- 
missible loaded weight of the plane 
and special fees for night operation 
The loading fee is payable on arrival 
and departure, and is 35¢ for each 
passenger or for each 150-lbs. or four 
cubic feet of mail and freight, subject 
to free allowance of 35-lbs. per pas- 
senger. 

Reduced landing and loading fees are 
applicable on short hauls. For example, 
a shuttle service operator with a daily 
run of 35 miles pays only 12¢ loading 
fee and half the standard landing fee 


Canada Orders Bombers 

Ottawa, Apr. 19—An order for 12 
Lysander single engined double-seaters 
to be equipped with machine guns and 
bombing equipment, was announced 
here by the Department of National 
Defense The award was made to 
National Steel Car Co., of Hamilton, 
Ont.. on the cost-plus plan, and will 
total about $400.000 National will 
manufacture the frames only, and will 
equip them with engines supplied by 
the department. 


Cub for Wilmington Club 

Wilmington. Del., Apr. 20—The Wil- 
mington Flying Club, with only six 
members, has purchased a Piper Cub, 
John Ward, president, announced to- 
day. Instruction for members will be 
given at Biggs Airport by Edward H 
Cole, director and instructor. S. Claude 
Johnson is treasurer Total member- 
ship will be restricted to ten persons 
None of the student flyers has soloed 
yet 


Soviet Aide Leaves Alaska 
Fairbanks, Alaska, Apr. 12—Michael 
V. Beliakov. Soviet representative who 
has directed search for the lost Rus- 
sian Polar fiyers for eight months, has 
left for Moscow. thus ending the ex- 
tensive efforts to find the Levanevsky 


plane. Beliakov expressed the hope 
that he will be privileged “in the not 
distant future” to be among the first 
to land in Alaska in a plane of a 
scheduled airline linking Russia and 
America 


SWISSAIR in 1937 carried 31.344 pas- 
sengers, flew 879.229 miles, 96.588-lbs. of 
mail. 274,840-lbs. of baggage and 79.- 
505-lbs. of freight. Mileage flown in- 
creased 34% over 1936. partly due to 
adding Sunday service London to 
Switzerland, adding a second Zurich- 
Paris schedule during the summer and 
introducing a Zurich-St. Gall-Munich 
service. Also. Swissair operated, with 
Lufthansa, the winter Zurich-Berlin 
service. New DC-3 ships were added in 
July. There were no accidents during 
the year. 


ENGLAND’S ROYAL AIR FORCE has 


a total personnel strength of 67,400 
with a further increase during 1938 
to 83,000 expected, according to the 
Society of British Aircraft Construc- 
tors. 

NEARLY 5,000 FUTURE RAF 
FLYERS, classified as “boy appren- 


tices”, are under instruction at Halton 
School of Technical Training 40 miles 
from London. There lads who have 


entered the school, biggest of its kind 
in the world, between 15 and 17, get 
theoretical education and practical in- 
struction 


in flying. 





Navy Starts Work 
On Alameda Station 


With the recent acceptance by the 
Navy Department of the site on San 
Francisco Bay given by the city of 
Alameda for the establishment of a 
$13,500,000 Naval air station, active 
preparations are being made by the 
Navy to begin immediately the develop- 
ment of the site. The project is ex- 
pected to consume a construction period 
of five years. 

A $5,955 contract has been awarded 
to the San Francisco Bridge Company 
for making approximately 63 core bor- 
ings to obtain detailed engineering in- 
formation regarding the characteristics 
of the site. 

Bids will be opened in Washington 
on Jan. 26 for the first large project, 
covering approximately 3,000,000 cubic 
yards of dredging and fill, a steel sheet- 
pile bulkhead 3,000 feet long, jetties 
inclosing the lagoon to be used for sea- 
plane operations, and a stone seawall 
to retain part of the fill on the future 
landing field. It is expected that this 
project will take the $1,000,000 appro- 
priation for the initial development of 
the site made by the Naval Appropria- 
tions Act for the fiscal year 1938 

Big Hangar Dedicated 

Bakersfield, Calif., Apr. 10—The 
$125,000 hangar at Kern County Ai 
port here was dedicated today, Gov- 
ernment and civic officials spoke. The 
ceremonies were under direction of 
Cecil Meadows, county airport super- 
intendent, and the Kern County 
Pilots’ Association 
FIFTY place and direction 
being painted by 


signs are 
eight WPA workers 
on rooftops along main air routes 
through Burlington County, New Jer- 
sey. Sponsored by the State Board of 
Aviation, and with sanction of the 
Bureau of Air Commerce, the project 
will be completed July 1 at an esti- 
mated cost of $3,180. of which $2,524 
will be spent on labor and $656 for 


materials. 
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B.A.C. Accident Reports 








Stall 
TYPE OF PLANE: Lockheed Vega, 
Model 1. OWNER: Joe Lewis, Bur- 
bank, Cal. PILOT: Roderick B. 
Keenan, transport license. PAS- 
SENGERS: Mrs. C. W. Whitney, 
Mrs. D. B. Fauntleroy, Harry F. Em- 
me. FATALITIES: All occupants. 
PLACE: Santa Maria, Cal., about 10:30 

p. m., May 26, 1937. 

This flight was to be a charter trip 
from Hancock Field, Santa Maria, Cal., 
with Burbank as the destination. After 
loading the passengers, the pilot taxied 
to the far end of the east-west runway, 
the wind being from the east, and 
opened the throttle for the take-off. 
During this take-off, the landing lights 
of the airplane were off but the field 
was well lighted and the sky was clear 
with a full moon. 

During the run following the open- 
ing of the throttle, it was observed 
that the tail of the airplane was never 
raised from the ground. After a run 
variously estimated as being from 1700 
to 900 feet, the airplane was stalled in- 
to the air but appeared to gain very 
little speed and made a left turn 
around the end of the hangar line in 
a rather wobbly bank. This turn was 
continued until the airplane was at 
an estimated altitude of about 125 to 

feet, when it was seen to stall 

and make about a half-turn of a 
spin before striking the ground and 
bursting into flames. 

The history of this airplane dis- 
closes that trouble had been exper- 
lenced in the past with the horizontal 
stabilizer adjusting mechanism. The 
destruction of the aircraft, however, 
Was sO complete that an investigation 
failed to disclose whether or not a 
structural failure was involved in this 
accident. From the statements of wit- 
nesses, it appears that the take-off 
Tun was not normal, the airplane 
stalled into the air and at no time 
was sufficient speed attained to sus- 
tain it safely in the air. If difficulty 
with the stabilizer was experienced on 
this flight, the manner of take-off 
would suggest that it was present at 
the start of the take-off run on the 
ground and should have given the 
pilot time to have discontinued the 
take-off. 

On this date, the pilot had previous- 
ly flown from Burbank to Las Vegas, 
Nev., and return, and from Burbank to 
Santa Maria, Cal. This represents 
from six to seven hours’ flying and it 
is possible that the pilot may have 
been feeling the effects of fatigue at 
the time of his last take-off. 

It is also possible that the field flood 
lights may have confused the pilot. 
These were so located that their light 
was directed across the line of take- 
off from the pilot’s left. The left 
turn attempted almost immediately 
after the airplane left the ground 
forced the airplane toward the field 
lights and it passed directly over them. 

Available evidence suggests the 
possibility of malfunctioning of the 
horizontal stabilizer adjusting 
mechanism, fatigue, confusion from 
the field lights and improper handling 
of the airplane. 

It is the opinion of the Bureau of 
Air Commerce that the probable cause 
of this accident was a stall resulting 
from any one or all of the above 
named factors. 





Engine Failure 

TYPE OF PLANE: Aeronca K. 
OWNER: Robert W. Horsfield, To- 
peka,, Kan. PILOT: Meryl H. Sellers, 
Milan, Kan., 19. Amateur pilot's 
certificate. PASSENGERS: Charles A. 
Lauterbach, Mayfield, Kan.; 21,  stu- 
dent pilot certificate. FATALITIES: 
Pilot and passenger. PLACE: Milan, 
Kan., 3:45 p. m., Jan. 16, 1938. 

While flying from the Milan Airport 
to another field which had been se- 
lected for further flying operations, 
Pilot Sellers had a forced landing due 
to engine failure about a half-mile 
south of the airport. Here he was 
joined by Mr. Lauterbach, who as- 
sisted him in working on the engine 
for about an hour and fifteen minutes, 
after which both men got into the air- 
plane and took off. Following the 


take-off, the airplane was seen to circle 
once at an altitude of about 200 feet 
when the engine sputtered severa! 


times and stopped, the aircraft being 
headed down-wind The pilot evi- 
dently attempted to make a right hand 
180 degree turn into the wind and 
after completing about 90 degrees of 
this turn, the airplane was seen to 
stall and fall to the ground in a right 
wing low, tail high position. 

Inspection of the wreckage indicated 
that controls were connected and in- 
tact, the switch and gasoline valve 
in the “on” position and the throttle 
in wide open position. Weather con- 
ditions at the time of the accident, as 
indicated by Weather Bureau reports 
from Anthony, Kan., 20 miles away, 
showed very gusty conditions and poor 
visibility which had been growing 
worse. Such conditions would have 
made it especially difficult to maneuver 
a light airplane without the aid of 
the engine. An inspection of the en- 
gine disclosed that the magneto points 
were very badly burned and pitted. 
The magneto was tested and found 
to develop a very weak spark and 
showed a tendency to cut out. 

It is the opinion of the Bureau of 
Air Commerce that the probable cause 
of this accident was loss of control 
of the aircraft, following engine fail- 
ure, while attempting a 180 degree 
turn close to the ground in gusty air 
conditions. 


Insufficient Fuel 

TYPE OF PLANE: Stinson SR-8E. 
OWNER: Taft Well Drilling Co., Inc., 
Bakersfield, Cal. PILOT: Percy F. 
Hotchkiss, Fort Worth, Tex., 45, trans- 
port certificate. PASSENGERS: Dud- 
ley Golding, Dallas; A. F. Bowden, 
Dallas; W. M. Irish, III, Dallas. 
FATALITIES: Pilot, Golding, Bowden. 
INJURIES: Irish. PLACE: Nine miles 
northwest of Corpus Christi Municipal 
Airport, Corpus Christi, Tex., Mar. 4, 
1938, 7:43 p. m. 

The pilot departed from Ft. Worth 
and proceeded to Dallas, where the 
aircraft was fueled and the three pas- 
sengers taken on board. Departure 
from Dallas was made at 4:05 p. m. 
for a direct flight to Corpus Christi. 
When within about nine miles of the 
destination, the airplane was observed 
flying in a southwesterly direction at 
an altitude estimated as about 150 
feet and then let down as though the 
pilot were attempting a landing. 

Instead of landing, however, the air- 
craft was pulled up and making a left 
turn of about 180 degrees, it flew back 
in a northerly direction and was seen 
to circle an oil derrick in a left hand 
turn and again head in a southerly 
direction toward the nearby highway. 
The landing lights were on during 
this last turn and the pilot was ap- 
parently letting down for a landing on 
a dirt road which led off to the south 
from the highway. As it crossed the 
highway, however, the right wheel of 
the aircraft hit one wire of a three- 
wire high tension line which ran along 
the south side of the highway. The 
wire broke but the left end of the 
horizontal stabilizer caught on the 
middle wire causing the aircraft to 
nose down and strike the ground 
directly on the nose and left wing 
tip, then go on over on its back with 
the tail pointing south. The engine 
was torn completely off on impact. 

According to one witness, the pro- 
peller was not turning when the air- 
craft came over the wires and exami- 
nation of the wreckage substantiated 
this and also indicated that the gas 
tanks were empty. No fire followed, 
although the switch and gas valve 
were both in the “on” position. Also, 
the first persons to arrive at the scene 
found no gasoline dripping from the 
filler caps of the inverted aircraft nor 
could they detect gasoline fumes. 

All evidence points to the fact that 
the pilot was attempting an emergency 
landing, due to exhaustion of the fuel 
supply, and failed to clear the high 
tension wires on his approach. Gaso- 
line consumption was probably greater 
than the pilot had anticipated due to 
headwinds of an estimated velocity of 
40 to 42 miles per hour. 

It is the opinion of the Bureau of 
Air Commerce that the probable cause 
of this accident was collision with 
wires while attempting a forced land- 
ing at night, necessitated by the ex- 
haustion of fuel. 


A UNIT OF ROYAL CANADIAN AIR 
FORCE will be stationed soon at St. 
John, New Brunswick. 
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Stearmans Awaiting Army’s Student Flyers 
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This line of Stearma 


n PT-13A primary training planes was photographed at 







Randolph Field, San Antonio, where the Army is instructing future pilots 
of the Flying Fortresses, manufactured by Boeing, affiliated with Stearman. An 
additional order is being completed by Stearman for the Army Air Corps. 
Also using this trainer are the U. S. Navy, the Philippine Army Air Corps, 
Argentine Naval Aviation Service, and the Brazilian Army Air Corps. 





Braniff Twins 


Here are Loyse and Louise Jenkins, 
now hostesses on Braniff Airways be- 
tween Chicago and Dallas, born just 
21 years ago. 


Alberta Traffic Peak 


Edmonton, Alberta, Apr. 16—In one 
of the busiest days in local aviation his- 
tory, 45 passengers took off from the 
Cooking Lake Base here recently in 
nine commercial planes. In addition, 
more than four tons of express was 
carried to northern terminals. Most of 
the travelers were headed for the boom- 
ing gold mining area near Yellowknife 
Bay, Great Slave Lake, or Goldfields, 
in northern British Columbia and the 
Yukon. 








Legion Backs Legislation 





Dr. W. W. Arrasmith, of Grand 
Island, Neb., chairman of the National 
aeronautics committee of the American 
Legion, in two effective letters sent 
during March to all Legion department 
commanders, department adjutants and 
department aviation chairmen, urged 
Legion support for passage of aviation 
legislation, and asked the Legion de- 
partments to petition Congress to in- 
clude aid for airports in the bill. 


New Instrument Tester 


A 300-lb. portable unit for testing 
airplane instruments and equipment has 
been perfected after two years’ research 
by U. S. Army Air Corps engineers at 
Dayton. The machine, consisting of a 
cabinet about 30x20x32 inches, is 
mounted on three wheels and is capable 
of checking for accuracy the following 
air speed, Bank and turn, and (horizon) 
flight indicators; fuel pressure, manifold 
pressure, oil pressure gauges, altimeter 
rate of climb indicator, tachomete: 
(mechanical), tachometer (electrical), 
thermocouple indicator, turn indicator 
(directional gyro), pitot static line, va- 
cuum lines, and voltmeter. It is n 
longer necessary to remove these instru- 
ments from the ship for testing, the Ai 
Corps News Letter reports. 


Kellett Demonstrates Giro 


W. Wallace Kellett, president of 
Kellett Autogiro Corp., demonstrated 
his new Army job in Washington the 
week of Apr. 18. A number of Con- 
gressmen and government officials 
were taken for demonstration rides 
over the capital by John M. Miller 
chief test pilot for the company. E E 
Harwood, transport pilot, assisted. The 
giro was brought to the capital to focus 
attention on the hearings on the Dor- 
sey bill which began Apr. 26 


AIR CORPS FLYING FIELD at Fort 
Lewis, Wash., has been named Gray 
Field in honor of the late Capt. Haw- 
thorne C. Gray, Army balloonist who 
died during a substratosphere flight 
from Scott Field, Ill., Nov. 4, 1927. He 
received the Distinguished Flying Cross 
after making a world record altitude 
flight of 42,470-ft. in 1927, during which 
he was forced to escape from his 
wrecked balloon by parachute. 





Pile in Folks, There’s Room for More 


Don't ever think that the airplane isn’t used for something new every 2} 
The Edmonton Journal (Canada) recently told of a four-ton freight airplane 
of Canadian Airways being flown on a “box-car holiday,” transporting 26 men 
and 3 women 22 miles from a hydro construction camp in the north woods to ¢ 


Saturday night dance at Goldfields. 


The “flying box car” has been droning 


back and forth with ponderous steel beams and other cargo for a $500,000 water 


power development at Tarzin Lake. 
were contemplating somewhat 


back Sunday. 





ruefully 
McRory, smallest flyer for Canadian Airways, 
aerial joy ride with its party of merry-makers. 
Yep, all 29 piled in one plane. 


The 29 hard working people at the camp 


an uneventful week-end until Pilot 
warmed up the plane for the 


They enjoyed the dance, flew 
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Elk Census 

Jackson, Wyo.—In 21 hours 
and 30 minutes of actual aerial 
counting, forest rangers com- 
pleted the most accurate census 
of elk ever made in Wyoming. 
They counted 17,000 of the elk 
roaming about the state. A. A. 
Bennett, the pilot, flew the elk 
counters a total of 1,200 miles 
enabling them to check an area 
of approximately 1,600 square 
miles. Thirteen trips were re- 
quired for the census, counting 
scouting trips, with a total of 
28 hours and 50 minutes in the 
air. The cost averaged $40 an 
hour. Such a census was im- 
possible before the use of the 
airplane and never has it been 
made so quickly. It was so 
complete that another census 
may not be made for three 
years. 
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DANISH LINES EXPAND 


Recapitalization Precedes 
of New Equipment 

New services between Copenhagen 
and Stockholm, and between Copen- 
hagen and London, as well as new 
equipment, are planned as result of 
re-capitalization of Danish Aviation 
Co 

In addition to $553,000 capital in- 
crease which will come from private 
individuals and the public, the govern- 
ment will pay the company a subsidy 
of $132,720 and the city of Copen- 
hagen another of $22,120 annually, the 
American Consulate General at Copen- 
hagen reports. The line has been 
granted a concession for use of the 
Copenhagen airport for eight years. 
Of the seven directors, two will be 
appointed by the government, one by 
the Copenhagen municipality, four by 
the company. One of the four com- 
pany directors will be presiding direc- 
tor but his appointment must be ap- 
proved by the government. 





























New Transmitter 








transmitter 


; radio 
for private flyers, complete with audio- 


A 22-lb. midget 


power unit, radio frequency control 
units and cables, and delivering more 
than 15 watts carrier power to a suit- 
able antenna, has been introduced by 
Western Electric Co. 

Arranged for multi-frequency trans- 
mission on the private flyer frequen- 
cies of 3105,3120 and 6210-kc., the 
model 25A will also transmit on any 
t the 42 air line frequencies for which 
the plane is licensed. Shifting frequen- 
cies is easily accomplished in flight 
ind efficiency is maintained because the 
antenna circuit is always tuned, the 
manufacturers report. 

A built-in relay permits the same 
antenna to be used for both transmit- 
ting and receiving. Microphone is but- 
ton-controlled. Either code or phone 
transmission is available on any of the 
frequencies between 2800 and 6400-kc. 
To facilitate installation, all cables and 
plugs are supplied as part of the equip- 
ment. Set is 74 inches wide, 5 inches 
high, 434 inches deep. 
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Triple Acting Valve 
For Plane Hydraulic 
Systems Introduced 


Fleetwings, Inc. Bristol, Pa., an- 
nounces a new type of hydraulic valve 
available in a 3-unit model for oper- 
ating three separate hydraulic systems, 
such as required for retractable landing 
gear, for tail wheels, flaps, or other 
operations. 

“The idea is completely new in prin- 
ciple, extremely simple, and is proving 
entirely effective,” Carl de Ganahl, 
president, announced. “It is something 


which the industry has been waiting 
for the past year or two during de- 
hydraulically-operated 
flaps, 


velopment of 
landing gears, 
parts.” 


and movable 





The valve, which can be ordered 
specially for applications for one, two, 
or four separate systems, provides an 
unimpeded low pressure circulation of 
the fluid from the pressure source 
through the valve and up to a reser- 
voir. By a single movement of a 
handle the flow can be directed to 
either side of an hydraulic retracting 
and extending system and simulta- 
neously provide for the exhaust from 
the opposite side of the _ reservoir. 
Working pressures up to 2000 lbs. per 
sq. in. can be used. 

Again by means of a single move- 
ment of the handle the valve can be 
returned to lock position providing 
for the unimpeded circulating flow of 
the fluid and an absolute hydraulic 
lock of the movable mechanism. Like- 
wise, where the flaps are provided with 
hydraulic extension but spring or 
aerodynamic retraction, the valve pro- 
vides the extension by means of a 
movement of the valve handle and 
the flaps can be stopped and an hy- 
draulic lock provided at any point 
during the extension. Thus the flaps 
can be put down to any position and 
stopped. Also, a single movement of 
the handle will allow the flaps to re- 
tract, returning fluid to the reservoir, 
at the same time providing unim- 
peded low pressure circulation of the 
fluid from the pump. The valve 
plungers are in perfect endwise and 
circumferential balance and the pack- 
ing glands around the operating 
spindles are exposed only to low pres- 
sure fluid. It is impossible to apply 
a pressure to the packing glands any 
greater than the fluid head from the 
reservoir. 

Patents on the valve design are pend- 


ing. Mr. De Ganahl said. 
Plan 2 Oakland Hangars 
Plans for two giant hangars for 
Oakland, Calif., airport, running the 


total number to seven, are nearing com- 
pletion. The first structure, for com- 
mercial planes, will be 150 feet wide, 
300 feet long, and will be built west 
of United Air Lines and Boeing School 
hangars. Since early in 1937, every 
available foot of hangar space has been 
occupied, and field officials hope the 
construction will return to the port sev- 
eral large commercial flying services 
which were forced to leave because of 
lack of space. 


JOHN DOLAN, master sergeant in the 
Army Air Corps, retired Mar. 31. He 
was a member of the first aviation 
unit of the Army, the ist Aero Squad- 
ron, when it was organized at San 
Diego in 1913. 


THE CANADIAN GOVERNMENT to 
date has spent $4,313,616 on the 67 
airports it owns, according to a return 
tabled in the House of Commons at 
Ottawa recently. 
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Cachets and Cash 


Philatelists (stamp nuts) who 
go in for cachet-collecting in a 
big way will have a field day 
during National. Air Mail Week, 
May 15-21. The Post Office 
bureau of air mail received a 
letter recently asking how the 
writer would go about obtaining 
an official cachet from every town 
participating. 

Inasmuch as the Post Office 
expects every Post Office in the 
United States to take part, the 
writer was informed that he 
would have to send postpaid a 
letter addressed to himself to 
every postmaster. 

This undertaking would prob- 
ably cause the cachet collector 


to spend numerous sleepless 
nights and would considerably 
lighten his bankroll. Reason: 


there are 46,000 post offices in 
the U. S. Using a three-cent 
stamp to send the letters to the 
postmasters, plus the air mail 
stamp for the letters, return trip 
would result in a total cost of 
$4,140.00, not counting writing 
paper, envelopes and headaches 











School Offers Scholarships 

Scholarships totaling $400 will be 
awarded to writers of the three best 
papers on “The Importance of the 
Machinist and Tool & Die Maker to 
Industry” by the Allied School of Me- 
chanical Trades, a division of Allied 
Screw Machine Co., Inc., Lake & Jeff- 
erson Sts, Chicago. The contest is 
open to all mechanically inclined men. 
Deadline is May 31. First prize, valued 
at $250, will be a metal trades course. 
Second prize will be $100 applied on a 
course selected by the winner. Third 
prize will be a partial scholarship of 
$50 applied to a course selected by the 
student. 
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Start on Lindbergh Field 
San Diego, Calif., April 15—Work 
has begun on the $390,000 WPA im- 
provement project at Lindbergh Field 
here which will provide a _ control 
tower, extension of the city’s flying boat 
ramp adjoining the Coast Guard air 
base; a new wharf and seaplane float; 
extension of surfaced runways and ad- 

ditional drains, grading, and oiling 


United Survey 


A United Air Lines survey of 8,000 
passengers revealed that 73% were be- 
tween 30 and 50 years old; 37% 
were between 30 and 40; 36% were 
from 40 to 50 years old and 11% 
ranged from 20 to 30 years. Of the 
total, 90% said primarily business 
missions prompted plane use and 17% 
combine vacations with business trips. 
Only 16% use planes for emergency 
travel, and only 13% do not continue 
flying. 


Obituary 


HARRY G. SMITH of Los Angeles, 
44 years old, died recently in China of 
typhus fever. He was a pilot on a com- 


mercial airline between Chungking and 
Hankow, and formerly was personal 
pilot for Gen. Chiang Kai-Shek. He 
became a pilot shortly after the war 
and flew air mail in the United States 
from 1919 to 1926. He went to China 
as a flyer from the Curtiss-Wright 


Co. before it withdrew from the Chi- 
nese commercial line. After a sojourn 
in this country, he returned to China 
last June. Mrs. Smith, their two sons, 
and a daughter returned to Glendale, 
Cal., last October because of the war 
in China. 








PERFECT 
LANDING! 


A perfection the skillful 
flyer tries for...and usually 
accomplishes. You, undoubt- 
edly, choose your hotel with 
as much prudence, care and 
exactness as you would at- 
tempting a perfect landing. 
Your best spot in the serv- 
ice-comfort field is, Hotel 
Biltmore...Oklahoma 
“High Tower of Service’’... 
representative of high alti- 
tudes in service...a happy 
landing in comfort...record 
time in personal service. 
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American 


Radio Teletypewriter Operates 
Best in 61-65 Megacycle Band 





BAC Tests Show Advantages, Economies of New System; Lacks 
Appropriation for Installation; Ground-to- 
Aircraft Circuit Possible 


Experiments conducted by the Bureau 
of Air Commerce with an ultra high 
frequency radio teletypewriter circuit 
have proven that such a system operates 
best in the 61 to 65 megacycle band, 
according to a report issued recently 
by J. C. Hromada and P. D. McKeel, 
of the BAC radio development section. 

Messages on this system are written 
on a typewriter at the sending station 
and the impulses, which are trans- 
mitted by radio, operate a typewriter 
at the receiving station. The same set 
is used for both sending and receiving. 
The present teletypewriter used on the 
23,000-mile BAC weather reporting 
system, requires the leasing of land 
lines, the expense of which now 
amounts to over $700,000 annually. 
Transmission by radio would eliminate 
leasing costs and would prove especi- 
ally beneficial in isolated sections where 
such costs are prohibitive. 

Tests with the radio teletypewriter 
have been conducted between Buffalo, 
N. Y. and Bellefonte, Penna.; Salt 
Lake City, Utah, and Idaho Falls, Idaho 
and Washington, D. C., and Baltimore, 
Md. The most extensive work has 
been carried on between the two latter 
points during the past two years. 

“A high quality radio repeater cir- 
cuit suitable for multi-channel services 
along the airways is feasible in the 
band 61 to 65 megacycles,” said the 
BAC report. “Such a circuit could pro- 
vide for a ground-to-aircraft voice chan- 
nel, a ground-to-aircraft teletypewriter 
channel and two ground station tele- 
typewriter channels. One ground sta- 
tion channel would be provided for all 
communications now handled on the 
land lines, the second to be made 
available for use in connection with air 
trafic control. All teletype channels 
would have a speed capability of 60 


words per minute. The ground-to- 
aircraft teletypewriter channel would 
provide direct printed copy of weather 
information and other communications 
to pilots in flight; the ground-to-air- 
craft voice channel could be used for 
air traffic control.” 

A light, compact typewriter for use 
in the pilot’s compartment has not 
been developed to date, and for this 
reason no plans have been made for 
experimental installations of the ground- 
to-aircraft unit. As soon as money is 
available, however, the BAC plans to 
install the radio teletypewriter over 
part of its ground system. 

Ultra high frequencies were found 
to be most desirable after earlier tests 
on 284, 4,070 and 2,960 kilocycles 
had shown that frequencies in these 
bands would not meet the . require- 
ments of the BAC communications 
system due principally to extreme fad- 
ing, high noise levels and reflected sky 
wave components. 

A comparison of costs between the 
land line and the ultra high frequency 
radio teletypewriter shows that with 
a reasonable number of years allowed 
for obsolescence of equipment, the 
latter circuit is economically justified 
using two or more channels. In- 
creasing the number of simultaneous 
channels does not greatly increase the 
cost of the radio circuit, the report 
stated. 

The BAC has emphasized that the 
radio teletypewriter is definitely out 
of the experimental stage and presents 
many practical advantages over the 
present system. However, because the 
Bureau's appropriations are tied up in 
other undertakings, it is not known 
when it will be possible to install the 
system on the airways. 





BAC Favors Shori Wave for Radio 
Ranges, Airport Traffic Control 


Recent Bureau of Air Commerce tests 
with ultra high frequencies have indi- 
cated that such frequencies are desirable 
both for a four-course radio range and 
for airport traffic control, according to 
reports released by J. C. Hromada and 
W. E. Jackson, of the BAC radio de- 
velopment section. 

A four-course ultra high frequency 
radio range is reliable, practicable and 
has desirable characteristics, is the con- 
clusion reached by Hromada. He 
recommends, however, that no definite 
plans for installation on the airways 
be made until all tests are completed. 
To date tests have been conducted at 


Indianapolis on a frequency of 63 
megacycles. 
“It was found,” said the report, 


“that the maximum usable distance of 
the station was approximately 50 miles, 
but this limitation was imposed by the 
high ignition noise level in the airplane 
rather than by rapid attenuation of the 
signal. It is believed that a well- 
shielded and bonded receiver installa- 
tion would largely eliminate ignition 
interference, and extend the usable dis- 
tance of the station to about 100 miles 
at 10,000 ft.” 

A significant economic factor is 
pointed out by Hromada, who states 
that total expenditure necessary for an 
ultra high frequency radio range station 





with automatic standby equipment “will 
be considerably less than that of the 
present low frequency range stations, 
probably not to exceed $6,600, which 
is one-fifth of the present range station 
cost.” 

In discussing ultra high frequencies 
in connection with airport traffic con- 
trol, it was decided that the BAC 
should encourage the use of the 129- 
132 megacycle band and discourage 
further use of 278 kilocycles for this 


service. Tests were conducted at In- 
dianapolis. 

“Of greatest importance is their 
(125-megacycle frequencies) freedom 


from atmospheric disturbances,” the 
report said, “particularly under bad 
weather conditions when the 278-kilo- 
cycle frequency fails. This was amply 
demonstrated in a flight to Terra Haute 
during a storm, when the 266-kilocycle 
signals from a 1,000-watt radio range 
transmitter and the 278-kilocycle sig- 
nals from the 15-watt traffic control 
transmitter were both obliterated at 
less than 15 miles from the airport, 
whereas the 125-megacycle signals of 
the 100-watt transmitter were clear up 
to 42 miles at 2,000 feet altitude.” 
Titles of the reports are as follows: 
Report 2, 125-Megacycle Airport Traf- 
fic Control Tests at Indianapolis, by 
W. E. Jackson and J. C. Hromada; and 
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New Aeroncea 
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Shown above is the new Aeronca KM, powered with the Menasco 50-hp, 
motor, which, like the Continental powered model KCA, is announced by 


os sa 
ae : 5 a. 


Aeronautical Corporation of America for immediate sales. 
rather than replace the present Aeronca line, the makers assert. 
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Both supplement 
The KM 


engine features enclosed valve gear, ample fin area on cylinder heads and 
crankcase for cooling; gear oil pump; altitude control; induction system 


which insures fuel economy. 


The KCA’s L. C. engine is new, incorporating hydraulic tappets which 


eliminate valve adjustments; 


overhead valves; full engine pressure lubrication 


to rocker boxes; three-main-bearing crankshaft and removable connecting rod 


bearing caps. 


has no cross tubes and bracings. 

sitting side by side. 

Tread is 70-in. 
DIMENSIONS—wing 


span, 36-ft.; 


length, 20-ft. 9-in.; 


The motor develops 50-hp. at 1900-rpm. 

To the rear of the engine mount is a stainless steel fire wall. 
There is ample room for two persons 
The oleo landing gear utilizes oil shock absorber. 


Fuselage 


6-ft. 7-in. 


height, 


WEIGHTS—empty, 650; useful load, 480; gross, 1130; wing loading, 6.58-Ibs. 


per sq. ft.; power loading, 22.6-lbs. per hp. 


PERFORMANCE—high speed, 


100-mph.; cruising speed, 90-mph.; landing speed, 30-mph.; rate of climb, 
550-ft. first minute; gliding angle, 10 to 1; service ceiling, 14,000-ft.; cruising 
range, 250-mi. (Manufacturer’s specifications) . 





Ranger Granted ATC 
For New 165-HP Motor 


Ranger Engineering Corp., Farming- 
dale, L. I, N. Y., has been granted 
an approved type certificate for its im- 
proved 6-cylinder engine now rated at 
165-hp. designated as the 6-410B series. 

“Several years ago Ranger 
the design and first production model 
of its 6-cylinder inverted, in-line, air- 
rated at 


released 


cooled engine, which was 
125-hp.,” the company reports. ‘This 
basic design has been developed 


through research and experiment into 
engines of high specific output, cul- 
minating in the present commercial V- 
type, geared and supercharged model 
rated at 450-hp. The 12 cylinders of 
this model, together with the valve 
gear, and other corresponding parts, 
are of the same fundamental design as 
the original six. The high rating is 
obtained despite a displacement of only 
70-cu. in.” 


Some refinements of the 12-cylinder 
development have been incorporated in 
the latest six cylinder engine. In addi- 
tion, the cylinder bore has been in- 
creased from four to 41% inches, in- 
creasing displacement from 386.4 cu- 
in. to 412 cu. in. Refinements in de- 
sign plus the displacement increase, all 
brought about without added weight or 
change dimensions, have resulted in 
the increase from 150 to 165-hp. 


Specifications, as announced: 
TC No. 


187 
Bore 414 
Stroke 5148 
Displacement 411 
Compression Ratio 6.5 to 1 
Fuel 80 octane 
Rated Sea Level Performance—Full 
Throttle 

Brake hp. 165 

RPM 2400 
Dry weight 350-lbs. 





Report 3, Four Course Ultra High Fre- 
quency Radio Range, by J. C. Hromada. 
Persons desiring copies of the full re- 
ports should write to the correspond- 
ence section, Bureau of Air Commerce, 
Department of Commerce, Washington, 
D. 


Three New Lear Products 

Lear Developments, Inc., Building 
31, Roosevelt Field, Mineola, L. I, 
N. Y., announces its ARC-5 radi 
compass, model UT-6 six frequeng 
aircraft transmitter, and a new cir 
for tuning fixed antennae to one 
more frequencies without necessity 
relays. The compass, weighing 40-lb 
has an aerodynamic loop of streamlined 
housing type, and is equipped wit! 
mile-meter to measure relative strengt 
of either telegraph or phone signal 
The transmitter (14x 8Y, x 814 incl 
weighs 27-lbs. complete, including dyn 
motor, cables, microphone and rer 
control unit with output mete: 
cator. Power is 20-30 watts, but 
of additional output are available. TI 
transmitter meets BAC requirements 


Army Enlarging Its 
« 
Motor Test Station 


The U. S. Army Air Corps Materic 
Division at Dayton, O., announces nev 
dynamometers capable of absorbing 
3,000-hp., reporting that concurrently 
with ability to test the largest engine 
equipment which will simulate air fiov 
over cylinders of air cooled engines b 
increased efficiency of blower fans 
These changes will be completed soon 

Liquid-cooled development has 
minated in the V-1710 Allison engin 
passing the type test at 1,000-hp. This 
engine is to undergo extensive tests 
the XFM-1 and P-37 planes. Ti! 
Wright R-2600 has recently passe 
type test at 1,500 take-off horsepowe 
Pratt & Whitney is keeping pace \ 
the 1830 and 2180 series. 


LOUIS PURCHASE, of Purchase Fiy- 
ing Service, arrived in New York re- 
cently in his Loening amphibian from 
Mann Harbor, N. C He has been 
operating during the winter at West 
Palm Beach. 


THE GANNETT NEWSPAPER CHAIN 
has purchased a new Lockheed and 
selling the tri-motored Stinson which 
the Rochester, N. Y. publishing com- 
pany has operated for some time. 








NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION, Inc. 
Los Angeles, recently delivered two 
planes, modified versions of the ATmy 
Air Corp trainers, to Honduras. 
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Valley Airways Traffic Good 
Glendale, Cal., Apr. 13 — Traffic 
figures for the first two weeks of opera- 
tion by Valley Airways were called 
gratifying” today by Ralph Rosen- 
baum, president. “We are averaging 
60% capacity passenger loads between 
Los Angeles and Palm Springs, and ex- 
pect this figure to be applicable to the 
route from there to Imperial as soon as 
the Imperial season opens,’ he said. 
The line, which operates from Grand 
Central Air Terminal here to Imperial- 
El Centro via Palm Springs and Braw- 
ley, also handles express and air 
freight. 
New United Flights 

United now runs three flights daily 
between Los Angeles and Seattle, Los 
Angeles-San Francisco service has been 
increased to seven flights daily, and 
Seattle-Portland service to five flights 
daily. 


United Moves In 


Completion of United’s $200,000 
field headquarters office building at 
Chicago Municipal Airport has been 


announced. Operations officials of the 
company are moving in now, claiming 
the two-story structure provides the 
most modern airline office in the 
country. 
Bickley Promoted 

M. P. Bickley has been named dis- 
trict traffic manager of United’s New 
York area. Previously, he served as as- 
sistant district traffic manager at New 
York, under temporary charge of sales 
Manager B. B. Gragg. Bickley has been 
engaged in aviation eight years, and 
during the four years with UAL has 
served as district traffic manager at 
Newark, district traffic manager at 
Philadelphia, and assistant district traf- 
fic manager at New York. 


Western Into Glacier Park 

Western Air Express will inaugu- 
rate direct air service to Glacier Na- 
tional Park from Great Falls on June 
15, and on the same day will begin 
operation of the scenic detour over 
Yellowstone Park between Pocatello 
and Butte, instead of following a 
bee-line between these two Cities. 


Cheyenne-Huron Line Starts 
Wyoming Air Service opened mail 
service from Cheyenne to Huron, S. D. 
Apr. 17, instead of April 15 as planned, 
delay due to weather. Passengers will 
be carried about May 1. 


All WAE Depts. Gain 

Western Air Express’ 644,000 pas- 
senger miles in March represent a 55% 
increase in passenger traffic over March, 
1937. The March, 1938, figure ex- 
ceeds the February passenger miles 
figure by 52%. Number of passengers 
in March, 1938, was up 36%, over last 
year; air mail poundage was up 20%, 
and air express poundage was up 16%. 


Names St. Louis Representative 
Increased traffic originating at St. 
Louis has prompted appointment by 
United of Malcolm W. Stevenson as 
district traffic representative there. This 
is the first direct representative for 
United in St. Louis. Stevenson has 
been employed in the Chicago district 
traffic office for the past five years. 


Orders 70 New Type Props 


American Airlines has purchased 70 
Hamilton hydromatic feathering pro- 
pellers at a cost of $200,000, C. R. 
Smith, president, has announced. First 
installation has already been made on 
2 21-passenger plane flying between 
Chicago and Boston via New York. 





American 





Canadians to Open 
Factory in Mexico 


U. S. aircraft manufacturers were 
speculating about the agreement an- 
nounced Apr. 20 between the Canadian 
Car & Foundry Co., Ltd., and the 
Mexican government, for construction 
of an airplane factory in Mexico City. 
The Canadian company has been ex- 
panding its aviation interests for some 
time through purchases of designs and 
production rights of American planes, 
one of many being the Burnelli de- 
veloped by Vincent Burnelli. 

Military planes will be produced, ac- 
cording to information from Mexico 
City. Plans call for expenditure of 
about $2,000,000, half of which is to 
be provided by the Mexican govern- 
ment in land, labor, buildings and cash. 
The plant will be located at the Bal 
Buena military airport adjacent to the 
capital. Some 300 men will be em- 
ployed at the start. 

Howard F. Klein, former U. S. Navy 
test pilot, who signed for the Canadian 
company, said the first factory order 
will be for forty Grumman fighting 
planes and ten training planes for the 
Mexican government, the contract to be 
completed within two years. After 
that he said foreign markets would be 
sought. Motors and propellers will be 
imported from the U. S. 


Pan Am Drops Local Service 


Faucett Aviation Co., 
Latin American line, will take over 
local operations of the Peruvian 
Aerovias Peruanas, a subsidiary of Pan 
American Grace Airways. Faucett 
capitalization will be increased, and 
Pan American Grace will retain 20%, 
confining operations to international 
services only. Faucett stockholders will 
receive a 50% stock dividend and the 
company will acquire Aerovias good- 
will and withdraw from all traffic agree- 
ments with foreign companies. Pan 
Am will carry passengers within the 
republic only on through scheduled 
runs of international mail planes at 
established rates. 


independent 


New European Route Code 

Recent increase in number of conti- 
nental air routes has necessitated a 
revision of route codification by the 
International Air Traffic Association. 
Line numbers were set up originally 
by German authorities, and the system 
gained popularity throughout the con- 
tinent. Each air company receives an 
allotment of numbers to designate its 
routes (KLM has 850 to 999; Imperial 
has 600 to 799). Each route then is 
given a permanent number, which is 
used for reference in telephone, tele- 
graph and wireless messages for reser- 
vations and _ traffic. 


Mackenzie Names Executive 


Edmonton, Alberta, Apr. 23—Stan 
McMillan, flyer in the north for 12 
years, was recently appointed assist- 
ant to the president of Mackenzie Air 
Service, W. Leigh Brintnell, Mackenzie 
head, announced. Harry Hayter has 
been made general manager of the 
company with Gil McLaren succeed- 
ing McMillan as chief pilot of the 
aerial staff. 
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Neon Runway Lights 


Cheyenne, Wyo., Apr. 18—A 
neon lighting system will be in- 
stalled along the east-west 6,800- 


foot runway now under construction 
here. The lights will lie flush with 
the runway and will be placed at 
100-foot intervals along both sides. 
On the first 300 feet at the east end 
the large neon tubes will be green. 
On the next 3,300 feet, yellow tubes 
will be used, and on the west 3,000 
feet, white tubes. Cost of the light- 
ing system will be between $15,000 
and $20,000. 











Good Manufacturing Future 

Standard Statistics Co., New York, 
announces that following establish- 
ment of sales and profits at a new 
high level in 1937, the aircraft manu- 
facturing industry promises to show 
highly satisfactory results for the 
current year. Unfilled orders on Jan. 
1, 1938, were about 50% larger than 
the entire output for 1937, and with 
volume of new orders believed to 
be impending it is definitely indicated 
that operations for the full year will 
be at practical capacity. Export, army 
and navy orders are more than com- 
pensating for a drop in new private 
plane and commercial airline deliv- 
eries. 


C&S ADDS FLIGHTS 


New Stop at Greenwood, Miss., and 
Continuation of Wives Free 
Policy Announced 
St. Louis, Mo., Apr. 19—Effective 
May 1 Chicago & Southern Air Lines 
will add an afternoon flight in each 
direction between Chicago and New 
Orleans, and will stop at Greenwood, 
Miss., on two daily schedules. The line 
is continuing the “wives free’ plan 

until June 1. 
Flight 5 will leave Chicago daily at 
4 p. m., arriving at St. Louis at 5:37, 


and New Orleans at 10:05. Flight 6 
will leave New Orleans at 1 p. m., 
arriving in Chicago at 7:08. The pres- 


ent flights will remain in operation. 
Completion of the Greenwood Mu- 
nicipal Airport makes possible land- 
ing of C&S Lockheed Electras on the 
flight leaving Chicago at 8:25 a. m., 
with arrival at Greenwood at 1:02 p.m. 
Northbound plane leaves Greenwood 
at 6:54 p. m., with stops at Memphis 
and St. Louis, and Chicago arrival at 
11:50 p. m 


Adds Experimental Clipper 

Pan American Apr. 23 began operat- 
ing an extra clipper ship in each direc- 
tion through the West Indies on Satur- 
days, on a temporary experimental ser- 
vice. This will be in addition to the 
regular thrice-weekly schedules which 
have been operated constantly for nine 
years between Miami and San Juan, 
Peurto Rico, via Antilla in Cuba, Port 
au Prince in Haiti, and San Pedro de 
Macoris in the Dominican Republic. 

WAE Officers Re-elected 

Re-election of all Western Air Ex- 
press officers at the annual stockholders’ 
meeting recently has been announced. 














THE BS CORPORATION 


Contractors to the United States Army, Navy 
/ and Coast Guard and Aircraft Engine Builders 


136 WEST 52nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


MICA INSULATED 
SPARK PLUGS 
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British Airways 
Order 4 Lockheeds 


Los Angeles, Apr. 19—Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp. today announced re- 
ceipt of an order for four model 14 
transports from British Airways, Ltd., 
London, amounting to about $350,000. 
First plane is expected to be delivered 
in July, and the other three by Sep- 
tember. British Airways in February, 
1937, purchased five Electras for the 
Paris-Hanover-Stockholm service. 
Lockheed backlog is now $5,400,000. 


Projected Plane Factory 

Murfreesboro, Tenn., Apr. 15—B. 
M. Moore, Jr., sales manager of newly 
organized Aircraft, Inc., today said in- 
stallation of machinery at the company’s 
plane factory at Sky Harbor Airport 
near here will begin shortly, and as- 
serted that the first safety-type training 
and private plane to be built by the 
Nashville-financed concern should be 
completed within three months. A 
contract has already been signed which 
would keep the plant working at ca- 
pacity for a year, he added. Sky 
Harbor, abandoned after Nashville's 
new airport was built, is being pur- 
chased by the plane company, it was 
said. 

Firm Gets Honduras Order 

San Diego, Calif., Apr. 18—Ryan 
Aeronautical Co. has started production 
on an unannounced number of Ryan 
S-T-M military training planes for the 
Honduran Air Force. The ships prob- 
ably will be identical to those delivered 
in January to the Mexican Air Force. 
The low-wing metal fuselaged planes, 
seating two pilots, will be powered by 
150-hp. supercharged Menasco engines, 
and equipped with dual controls and 
dual instruments. 


Consolidated Model Approved 


The Bureau of Air Commerce has 
approved the Consolidated PBY-2 twin- 
engined flying boat “Guba II,” a 10- 
place cabin monoplane powered with 
two Pratt & Whitney twin Wasp SB-G 
engines at 900-hp., which is essentially 
a Navy patrol bomber converted for 
private use. 


OK 27 BAC Appointments 

The Bureau of Air 
announced department 
been obtained for 27 new appoint- 
ments: 5 assistant construction engi- 
neers; 1 assistant trafic controller; 9 
assistant airways keepers; 4 Junior radio 
operators; 1 senior radio electrician; 1 
junior civil engineer; 5 clerks; 1 
classified laborer. 


Lockheed ATC Granted 


The Bureau of Air Commerce has 
assigned an approved type certificate to 
the Lockheed model 14WG3. 





Commerce has 
approval has 


UAL Stockholders Meet 

Chicago, Apr. 12—W. A. Patterson 
told an inquiring stockholder at the 
annual United Air Lines Transport 
Corp. meeting that the company has 
not committed itself to buy the Doug- 
las DC-4, and that when time arrives 
to purchase larger ships UAL will 
buy that which offers the most for 
the money. The vacancy on the board 
of directors resulting from death of 
George Brokaw Compton was not 
filled. 





Air Freighters at 150-MPH 
Cargo planes of the future, as pro- 
phesied in AMERICAN AVIATION Apr. 
15 by Jack Frye, president of TWA, 
would fly at 150-mph. instead of the 
rate of 750-mph. printed -erroneously. 
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Douglas Earnings for 3 Months 
Are $406,771, or 71c a Share 


Los Angeles, Apr. 17—Operations 
of Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc., for 
the three months ending Feb. 28, 
1938, resulted in net profit of $406,- 
771.09 after depreciation and provi- 
sion for normal federal income taxes, 
equal to 7lc a share on 570,683 
shares of capital stock. This com- 
pares with a revised net profit of 
$237,351 or 42c a share on 560,883 
shares in the same period of 1937 
fiscal year. 

Earnings given for first quarter of 
the 1937 fiscal year are different from 
those reported last year due to ad- 
justments made to obtain a direct 
comparison with this year following 
consolidation of the Northrop Corp., 
which was dissolved Aug. 31, 1937. 
No provision has been made for sur- 
tax on undistributed profits which, if 
paid, would amount to $100,166. 

Net sales for the three months 
ended Feb. 28, 1938, were $6,651,- 
906.87, as compared with $3,338,- 
239.72 in the same period of the last 
fiscal year. The latest figures repre- 
sent delivery of 101 airplanes, spare 
parts, engineering data, etc., including 
delivery of 17 commercial transports 
with a sales value of $1,942,837.37. 

On Feb. 28, 1938, current assets 
were $13,701,239.93 and current lia- 
bilities $6,656,878.35, including bank 
loans of $4,630,000. Bank loans rep- 
resent a decrease of $600,000 from 
the peak of $5,230,000 reported at 
Nov. 30, 1937. The company has re- 
duced these bank loans by a further 
amount of $450,000 so that at present 
bank loans amount to $4,180,000. 
Further rapid liquidation is indicated 
as spring deliveries are speeded. 

The two divisions of the company 
now employ 7,550 persons with a 
weekly payroll of about $232,000. 
The company delivered 303 planes 
during entire fiscal year ended Nov. 
30, 1937. 

Backlog of unfilled orders current- 
ly is reported at $26,896,368 which 
does not include the recent Army 
contract for cargo ships of approxi- 
mately $2,327,724, which would bring 
the total figure to $29,224,092. This 
compares with a backlog of $31,256,- 
498 at Nov. 30, 1937, and with about 
$29,900,000 a year ago. 


LE BLOND MOVE DELAYED 





Rearwin Postpones Shift to K. C. 
From Cincinnati Because 
Of New Orders 


Kansas City, Kan., Apr. 16—Orders 
just placed with the engine division of 
Rearwin Airplanes will necessitate post- 
ponement for several months of re- 
moval of the motor manufacturing unit 
from Cincinnati to Kansas City, Ken- 
neth Rearwin, firm partner, said today. 
Rearwin on Jan. 1 announced purchase 
of LeBlond Aircraft Corp., of Cincin- 
nati, and expected to re-establish the 
plant here soon afterward. Recent pur- 
chasers of the Rearwin-LeBlond 90-hp. 
engines are Bellanca Co., for its new 
three-place model, and the Goetaverken 
Co. of Sweden. Heretofore, Swedish 
iplanes have used European power 
plants almost exclusively, Rearwin said. 

Ray H. Beebe, formerly sales manager 
for the aviation division of the Sidles 
Co., Lincoln, Neb., has joined Rearwin 
Airplanes, and will leave soon on a 
national tour to call on distributors 
and demonstrate the Rearwin Speedster. 
Beebe entered aircraft sales work in 
1929 with Curtiss-Wright at Moline, 
Ill., joining Sidles Co. in 1930. 








ELECT AERONCA OFFICIAL 


Carl Friedlander, Chosen As New 
Vice-President, Entered Aviation 
Field in 1930 


Cincinnati, Apr. 13—Carl I. Fried- 
lander has been appointed vice presi- 
dent and general manager of Aero- 
nautical Corporation of America here. 
He entered aviation in 1930, and in 
1933 became associated with the Ver- 
milya-Huffman Flying Service of Cin- 
cinnati and Brownsville, Tex. He op- 
erated the Brownsville branch until 
1935, when he returned to Cincinnati 
to become manager of Lunken Airport 
branch of the flying service. In 1936 
he became financially interested in 
Aeronca, holding a sales position. He 
is a native of Cincinnati, attended the 
University School, Harvard University 
and Harvard School of Business Ad- 
ministration. He is a member of the 
board of directors of Aeronca. In 
1937 the company reached a new high 
in production, and purchased the All 
Metal Aircraft factory, also located on 
Lunken Airport. 





Aero Radio Elects 
Two New Directors 


At the annual meeting of Aeronau- 
tical Radio, Inc. in Washington on 
Apr. 11, Cyril C. Thompson of 
United Air Lines Transport Corp. and 
J. W. Spratlin of Delta Air Lines, 
were elected as new members of the 
board of directors. 

Members re-elected for another 
year are Paul Goldsborough, who 
serves as president; C. R. Smith, 
president of American Airlines; Rus- 
sell Cunningham, superintendent of 
communications for United Air Lines; 
J. C. Franklin and Wirt P. Scruggs, 
of Transcontinental & Western Air; 
J. G. Flint of American Airlines; D. 
C. McRae, of Eastern Air Lines, Carl 
L. Fickes, of Goodyear Rubber Com- 
pany, and Henry B. Dupont, of Du- 
pont Airport, Wilmington, Del. 

Aeronautical Radio is a corpora- 
tion devoted to the business of serv- 
ing aircraft operators in all details 
connected with radio communications. 
Its stock is largely owned by sched- 
uled airlines. Much of the advance 
and development in aeronautical radio 
facilities during recent years has come 
as the result of design conferences 
and testing sponsored by this organi- 
zation. The work of procuring for 
aircraft operators in the U. S. the ex- 
clusive use of certain radio frequen- 
cies and protecting those frequencies 
from interference by foreign radio 
stations is an important function of 
this organization. 


C-W Profit Rise Seen 
Estimates of Curtiss-Wright Corp. 
net profits for the quarter place them 
about double the amount reported 
for the 1936 period, which was $269,- 
251. Earnings will be about 45c a 
share on 1,158,351 outstanding class 
A stock as compared with 23c per 
class A share in the first quarter last 
year. On Mar. 4 unfilled orders to- 
talled $29,455,345, compared with 

$17,652,468 on Mar. 12, 1937. 


New Warner Director 
L. A. Faunce, who has been in 
charge of sales several years, has 
been elected to the Warner Aircraft 
Corp. board of directors. 
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Airline Feeder Files 

Airline Feeder System, Inc., operat- 
ing into New England cities out of 
Newark Airport, has filed a petition 
for reorganization under Section 77B 
of the Bankruptcy Act. A hearing will 
be held in U. S. District Court, 271 
Washington Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
at 2 p. m., May 13, to determine 
whether the court will continue the 
line in possession or appoint a trus- 
tee. Alton B. Sherman is president 
of the line. 


Lockheed Abandons 
Financing Program 


Lockheed Aircraft Corp. has re- 
quested permission of the SEC to 
withdraw its registration statement 
filed Mar. 30 (AMERICAN AVIATION, 
April 15), Robert E. Gross, presi- 
dent and treasurer, stating that im- 
proved operations during the first 
quarter has made it unnecessary to 
seek public financing at this time. The 
statement had covered a_ proposed 
offering of 110,000 shares of $1 par 
common stock. 

In an addition to a report for year 
ending Dec. 31, 1937, total invest- 
ment in the Airover Co. is shown to 
be $43,143 in cash, plane design work, 
tangibles, and applications for patents. 
Commitments for purchase of raw 
materials, for future delivery, were 
approximately $1,800,000 on Dec. 31, 
1937. 


Stearman-Hammond Deficit 
A net loss of $145,173, equal to 
Sic a share on 286,800 capital 
shares, is announced by Stearman- 
Hammond Aircraft Corp. for 1937. 





NAT’L AVIATION 
LOSS IS $96,112 





Quarter Statement Compares With 
1937 March Profit Report 


of $144,588 


National Aviation Corp. reporting 
for the quarter ending March 3), 
1938, had a net loss of $96,112 afte; 
expenses and taxes and _ including 
$101,276 net loss on securities sale, 
comparing with a net profit in the 
March quarter of 1937 of $144,588, 
and a net profit of $152,332 on sale 
of securities. 

Corporation announces the __indi- 
cated liquidating value on March 31, 
as $10.90 a share, based on market 
value for stocks with active market. 
estimated value for stocks with in. 
active market and cost for investment 
in controlled corporations. 

Total assets March 31 last were 
$6,542,947, with $684,418 cash, com. 
paring with $6,654,503 and $327,620 
respectively on March 31, 1937. Paid. 
in surplus was $4,236,688 after charge 
for deficit from operations as of Jan. 
1, 1938. Deficit from operations from 
Jan. 1 was $96,112. There are 477, 
274 no par shares outstanding 


WAE Revises Loss Figure 


Western Air Express has reported 
to the SEC a revision in its financial 
report for the year ending Dec. 31, 
1937, announcing a net loss of $76, 
706.11, instead of the previous state- 
ment of $34,939. Profits for 1936 
were $54,234.59. Assets on Dec. 31, 
1937 were $783,493.71, of which 
$181,387.28 were current, $53,112.73 
cash. 





Consolidated 1937 
Ist Quarter 


Consolidated Aircraft Corp., San 
Diego, announces a net income of 
$462,958.93 for the year ending Dec. 
31, 1937, in a financial statement filed 
with the Securities & Exchange Com- 
mission. Apr. 13 the company re- 
ported deliveries of planes and spare 
parts during the quarter ended Mar. 
31, 1938, totaled $3,379,740, an in- 
crease of 28% over deliveries of $2,- 
647,000 in the same period of 1937. 

The firm is working on a produc- 
tion schedule calling for approxi- 
mately the same rate of production 
during the rest of 1938, which would 
result in total deliveries for the year 
of about $13,000,000 as compared 
with $11,907,492 in 1937, the record 
high. On Apr. 1 unfilled orders in- 
cluded 85 PBY flying boats for the 
Navy, the balance of original orders 
totaling 209 planes. Backlog on Mar. 
31, 1938, was $10,748,815, of which 
$9,931,789 represented Navy orders. 

The consolidated net profit for 1937 
is equal (after preferred dividends) to 
68c a share on the 574,760 common 
shares outstanding. Virtually all of 
this profit was derived from sales of 
$2,214,152 on contracts other than 
Navy business. 

Total current assets were $2,875,- 
707.24, of which $329,023.12 was 
cash; $925,103.78 accounts receivable; 
$913,890.61 inventories; $707,689.73 
materials, parts, supplies. 

Liabilities included current liabil- 
ities of $646,918.66, of which $300,- 
180.21 were accounts payable; $73,- 
619.60 wages payable; $77,500 cus- 
tomers’ deposits on sales contracts; 
$195,618.85 accrued taxes. Reserves 
for replacement of parts under con- 
tract guarantees were $99,145.18. 
Capital stock included (a) preferred, 





Net is $462,958; 
Deliveries Up 28% 


issued and outstanding 23,708 shares 
of a series of 23,820 shares, convert- 
ible $3 preferred, or $1,185,400; (b) 
common, 579,360 shares of $1 each, 
issued but 4,600 shares in treasury 
Total capital stock $1,760,160. Cap- 
ital surplus from conversion of pre- 
ferred stock, $8,640. Earned surplus 
of $2,054,577.99. 

Income account reported total net 
sales of $11,907,493.48, of which 
$22,423.13 was from Army; $9,670, 
918.21 from the Navy; $2,184,354.26 
from commercial and export; $29, 
797.88 from miscellaneous. Net in- 
come before federal income tax was 
$603,206.41. Normal income tax was 
$106,206.14 and undistributed profits 
tax was $34,041.34. 

The statement shows no profit on 
any of the PBY planes and parts de- 
livered last year on the Navy's order 
of 209 craft. 

Options expiring 10 days after 
termination of employment or on 
May 29, 1942, have been issued to 
employes covering 21,000 shares com- 
mon stock at $20 a share, none of 
which has been exercised. 

Reuben H. Fleet, director and 
president, holds 164,841 shares of 
common, par value $1, or 28.7%; and 
6,000 shares of convertible $3 pre- 
ferred no par, or 25.3%. G. M. P. 
Murphy & Co. hold 3,004 shares of 
convertible $3 preferred, no par, oF 
12.6%. Tri-American Aviation, Inc. 
was paid $36,911 as commissions 4s 
sales agent in South America. 

The only 100% owned subsidiary, 
Frontier Enterprise, Inc., (N. Y.) dis 
continued business Dec. 29, 1937. Its 
airport property near Buffalo was 
sold in 1937 for $125,000. The firm 
probably will be dissolved. 
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MARTIN QUARTER 


NET IS $628,563 


Sales Total $4,360,711, Backlog On 
Mar. 31 Announced As $13,866,153; 
Notes Called For Redemption 


Baltimore, Apr. 14—The Glenn L. 
Martin Co. today revealed a net income 
of $628,563.18 for the first quarter of 
1938, equal to 72¢ a share for the 
quarter on outstanding common stock. 
Sales (shipments, including royalties 
and license fees) totaled $4,360,711.23 
and new business amounted to $602,- 
289.14. Backlog on Mar. 31, 1938, was 
$13,866,153.63. Shipments consisted of 
the high speed bombardment airplane 
and the Russian ocean transport. 


On Mar. 20, 1938, the company 
notified holders of five year 6% con- 
vertible notes (due Nov. 1, 1939) of 
its intention to call the notes on May 
23, 1938. Prior to close of business 
that day the notes may be converted 
jnto common stock. For each $1,000 
note, company will give 83% shares. 
After conversion or redemption of all 
outstanding notes in May, the company 
will have no capital liability other than 
the common stock. 

During the second quarter deliveries 
will start on the 1938 bombardment 
plane, model 166. New factory facili- 
ties recently completed are now being 
equipped and placed in use. 

Other balance sheet figures: 

Current Assets: cash of $1,982,888.90; 
notes receivable, $1,000; accounts re- 
celvable, $1,052,870.35; advance to ven- 
dors, $75,000; inventories, $3,209,100.13. 
Total current assets, $6,320,859.38. Cash 
surrender value, life insurance, $147, 
889.64; property, plant, equipment, at 
cost, $5,684,876.58—less reserves for de- 
preciation, $4,488,510.89. Patents, trade- 
marks and copyrights, unamortized 
portion, $13,762.70. Other assets, $63,- 
520. Deferred charges, $104,503.04. 
Total assets, $11,139,046.27. 

Current liabilities total $2,666,- 
501.78. Total surplus, $11,139,046.27. 

Condensed statement of income from 
operations: net sales, including royal- 
tiles and license fees, $4,360,711.23; cost 
of goods sold including selling, ad- 
ministrative and general expenses and 
depreciation, $3,449,911.89; profit from 
operations, $910,799.34; income credits, 
$10,020.51. Gross income, $920,819.85. 

The 1937 profit report appeared in 
AMERICAN AVIATION Apr. 1, an- 
nouncing a net income of $1,144,858. 


Fairchild Net $139,675 

Fairchild Aviation Corp. reports a 
consolidated net profit for the year 
ending Dec. 31, 1937, of $139,675, 
equal to 41c a share on 337,032 shares 
of $1 par value capital stock. The 
1936 net was $78,982 or 23c a share. 
Unfilled orders as of Feb. 28, 1938, 
were $1,310,741, as against $1,085,- 
547 a year ago, or an increase of 


21%. 


Western Air Financing Ahead 

Western Air Express received noti- 
fication from the SEC Apr. 14 that 
its registration statement covering 
130,818 shares of a proposed offering 
had been made effective Apr. 10. 
Company sent out warrants to all 
stockholders, of record Apr. 20, per- 
mitting them to subscribe to the new 
stock—one share for each two held— 
at $2 a share. (Registration statement 
story appeared in AMERICAN AVIATION 
Apr. 1. Amount of offering was 
amended later.) 


Ex-Cell-O Profit Up 

Detroit, Apr. 17—All directors and 
officers were re-elected at the annual 
meeting of Ex-Cell-O Corp. stock- 
holders here. First quarter profit will 
be ahead of the $108,837 figure (28c 
a share on 386,848 shares capital 
stock) reported for first quarter of 
1937, Phil Huber, president, said. 





May-October Report 
of Interstate Now 
Shows $1,834 Loss 


Interstate Aircraft and Engineer- 
ing Corp. Apr. 18 filed a post effec- 
tive amendment to a registration state- 
ment which was effective Jan. 20, 
1938, correcting an error in its finan- 
cial statement for the six months end- 
ing Oct. 31, 1937. A net loss of 
$1,834.18 is reported for the period 
instead of a net income of $7,530 as 
announced in AMERICAN AVIATION 
Mar. 1. 


In the balance sheet submitted orig- 
inally, work in process was valued at 
$15,599.62. “It now appears that this 
asset was over-stated by $10,665.29, re- 
sulting from failure to properly credit 
the account by debit to cost of sales 
for the cost of jobs on which partial 
deliveries had been made,” the SEC is 
informed. “An error of like amount 
was reflected in the profit and loss 
statement filed.” 

It was agreed that all items in in- 
ventory which could not be positively 
established as existent at this date 
(Oct. 31) should be deleted. Inventory 
of labor has been reduced from $10,- 
404.18 to $3,287.91, and overhead al- 
located thereto reduced $3,549.02, mak- 
ing a total reduction of $10,665.29. 
There is a possible contingent liability 
of $3,620 because of sale of 3620 shares 
of its own stock to the public, due to 
the error in valuation of inventory and 
work in process, the firm reports. 

The company, which was incorpo- 
rated Apr. 26, 1937, in California, with 
an authorized capital of 500,000 shares 
common stock, $1 a share par value, 
issued 150,000 shares June 1, 1937, to 
Interstate Engineering Corp. in ex- 
change for assets and business of the 
predecessor. The permit from the 
commissioner of corporations also 
provided for sale of 75,000 shares for 
cash at $1 a share, and 62,580 shares 
were issued and outstanding Oct. 31, 
and 12,420 shares were issued Nov. 
2, 1937. The permit also provided 
for issuance of 15,000 shares for pro- 
motional services on the basis of one 
share when and if five shares are 
otherwise sold and issued for cash. 
Of this number 12,301 shares were 
outstanding Oct. 31 and on Nov. 2 
the balance of 2,699 shares were 
issued. On Nov. 26, 1937, 11,050 
shares were later canceled. The firm 
began business May 1, 1937. 

Revised figures: Assets 
$424,298.05, of which 
current; $327,981.06 
tangible; $12,522.05 deferred. 
for the 6-months was $119,359.70, of 
which $119,161.20 was from sale of parte 
and $198.50 from materials. Gross in- 
come from trading and manufacturing 
was $5,503.20, and from other than op- 
erations, $1,132.72. Total gross income 
was $6,635.92 and deductions from gross 
income were $8,470.10. 

The issuer received from predeces- 
sor assets valued at $276,101.86 sub- 
ject to liabilities of $125,264.21 (net 
value $150,837.65) for which the 
150,000 shares were issued. An excess 
of $837.65 was credited to capital sur- 
plus. As result of an appraisal, the 
fixed assets were reduced by §$11,- 
902.55, which when charged to capital 
surplus resulted in capital deficit of 
$11,064.90. The stockholders of the 
predecessor then returned to the cor- 
poration 11,050 shares out of the 
stock received by them for assets at 
reorganization, with cash of $14.90, 
eliminating all capital surplus and 
deficit. 


31, 1937) 


BAC Studying 66 Designs 


The Bureau of Air Commerce air- 
craft airworthiness section announces 
66 new plane designs are under con- 
sideration for ATC grants, including 
those at the Burbank, Calif., and Kansas 
City, Mo., BAC branches. 


American Aviation for May l, 
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AVIATION QUARTER UP 


Consolidated Net Profit Compares 
With 1936 Period Loss, $43,347 
Aviation Corp. and subsidiaries had 

a consolidated net profit of $149,438 

for the three months ending Feb. 28, 

1938, after depreciation and estimated 

normal federal income taxes, which is 

equal to 5c a share on $2,777,750 
shares of capital stock. The 1937 Ist 
quarter figure was $43,347 net loss. 

Net sales were $2,346,000. Backlog 
for planes, engines and propellers 
was $3,291,991 on Feb. 28, 1938. 
Total income was $429,513; expenses, 
$220,368; depreciation, $33,282; fed- 
eral income tax, $26,425. 

Gerald P. Donovan and A. I, Lod- 
wick were named directors at the an- 
nual stockholders meeting, succeeding 
Harold Kondolf and increasing mem- 
bership of the board one. 





Bendix Private Issue, 


Reorganization Told 


South Bend, Ind., Apr. 13—Vin- 
cent Bendix, president of Bendix 
Aviation Corp., told stockholders at 
the annual meeting today that the 
company has sold privately $5,000,000 
of 10-year 314% debentures, but does 
not expect to use all of the income 
immediately. Working capital will 
be improved, raising current ratio to 
about 6 to 1. Reorganization from a 
holding to an operating company will 
be completed this year, it was said. 

The Bendix Radio Corp. backlog 
stands at more than $3,000,000, Ben- 
dix adding that “it looks like we can 
have all of the business we want in 
the field.” The company is prepared 
to convert various subsidiaries into 
operating divisions. The New Jersey 
division will comprise a consolidation 
of Eclipse Machine Co., and Pioneer 
Instrument Co., about $2,000,000 be- 
ing invested in the plant. 

Stockholders approved increasing 
number of directors from 11 to 12 
and elected E. R. Palmer and D. O. 
Thomas to fill the new position and 
replace C. S. Bragg, retired. Palmer 
was elected vice-president in charge 
of finance, and treasurer, succeeding 
W. J. Buettner, who still will be a 
vice-president. Thomas was elected 
vice-president in charge of the auto- 
motive division. Both new directors 
were also named to the executive 
committee of seven. A. C. Anderson, 
controller of General Motors, was 
named chairman of a new finance 
committee. 


Douglas Elects Directors 


Reese Taylor, Dwight Whiting and 
R. J. Wig have been elected direc- 
tors of Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc., 
filling vacancies created by resigna- 
tions of Richard W. Millar, John K. 
Northrop and John J. Mitchell. 


Kollsman Into New Plant 


Kollsman Instrument Co., estab- 
lished in 1928 as an experimental lab- 
oratory, has moved into an enlarged 
plant after outgrowing two others. It 
is located at 80-08 45th Ave. Elm- 
aan, N. Y. Employes number about 
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Ist Quarter Exports 
99% Ahead of 1937; 
New Record Likely 


Exports of aeronautic products 
from the United States during the 
first three months of 1938 totaled $14,- 
320,273, representing an increase of 
99.3% over a similar 1937 period 
when the total was $7,183,113, the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce announces. 

Particular significance is attached 
to this increase when it is noted that, 
from the experience of the first three 
months, the annual rate of these ex- 
ports is better than $57,000,000. Even 
allowing for some deviation from 
this progression, indications are that 
the 1938 total will be well above the 
record-breaking $39,405,473 registered 
last year. 

Since the first of the year, exports 
have increased. Totals for January, 
February and March were $3,190,281, 
$5,152,583, and $5,977,319 respec- 
tively, compared with $2,212,400, $2,- 
436,198, and $2,534,515 for the same 
months of 1937, 

So far this year, exports comprised 
the following: 159 aircraft valued at 
$7,041,038, compared with 123 valued 
at $4,024,649 in the corresponding 
period of 1937; 304 aircraft engines 
valued at $1,734,492, compared with 
249 valued at $1,460,312; parachutes 
valued at $71,981, compared with 
$2,694; and aeronautical parts, in- 
struments and accessories valued at 
05,672,762 compared with $1,695,- 





North American Amendment 

North American Aviation, Inc, 
(Delaware) has amended its state- 
ment of consolidated profit and loss 
for the year ending Dec. 31, 1936 to 
show: gross profit of $64,279.89 and 
income of $4,229.84. Another amend- 
ment provides for changes in financial 
Statements resulting from sale of 
Eastern Air Lines Division. Stock- 
— approved the EAL sale Mar. 





Canadian-Colonial Loss 
Canadian-Colonial Airways and 
subsidiaries in 1937 lost $11,138 
(net), comparing with a 1936 net 

loss of $17,063, it is reported. 


CLASSIFIED ADS 
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SIKORSKY S-39 


Hamilton Standard Controliabie. 








4 Plane and engine 
undergoing major overhaul for new relicense. um 
be finished to buyer's specifications. Late series 
model. Partly modernized. Reasonable number of 
hours. PRICE well below market. 


HEANEY LABORATORY 
Hangar “C” Roosevelt Field 
Mineola, N. Y. 








FRANK AMBROSE, INC 


Dealers and Exporters 
AIRPLANES, ENGINES, PART SUPPLIES 


Office: Storeroom: 
Whitestone Roosevelt Field 
New York Mineola, N. Y 














Incorporated 





HAVE YOU A PRODUCTION PROBLEM? 


Let us help you solve it. Our stainless steel rudders, ailerons, 
surfaces and tanks are now going into U.S. Army regular service. 


THE STAINLESS STEEL SPECIALISTS 





Bristol, Pennsylvania 


Phone Bristol 867 
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CONTRACTS 











The Department of Labor an- 
nounced the following contracts, 
amounting to $80,745.82, signed dur- 
ing the week ended April 21 by var- 
ious government agencies: 

Interstate Aircraft & Engineering 
Corp., El Segundo, Calif., shackle as- 
semblies, Army Air Corps, $18,565.12. 

United Aijrcraft Cor Hamilton 
Standard Propeller divis on, E. Hart- 
ford, Conn., blade assemblies, 
Air Corps, $20,520 00. 

Laval Co., Inc., Fresno, Sant. aerial 
surveys, Agriculture, $18,748.7 

Southwestern Aerial Server, Inc., 
Austin, Tex., aerial surveys, Agricul- 
ture, $22,912.00. 

The War Department also an- 
nounces the awarding of the follow- 
ing contracts for the procuring of 
gun-mounting brackets and other aux- 


Army 


iliary equipment incident to the 
mounting of ordnance on Army 
bombers: 


Spriesch Tool & eens Co., 
Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., $53,710.48. 

ard Rt A, Corp., 
ark, N. J., $26,410.00. 


New- 


BAC Awards Radio Contracts 

The following contracts have been 
awarded by the Bureau of Air Com- 
merce, subject to final approval by the 
Secretary of Commerce: erection of 
tower antenna system and radio facility 
building at Elmira, N. Y., Melvin 
re $10,365.25; loop antenna sys- 

tem and radio facility building at 
Brinkley, Ark., M. E. Souther, Inc., 
$6,085; loop antenna system and radio 
facility building at Humboldt, Nev., 
Edward Green, $5,367.40; and antenna 
systems and buildings at Columbia, 
Mo., and Smiths Grove, Ky., M. E. 
Souther, Inc., $21,620.00. 

Contracts for loop antenna systems 
and radio facility buildings at Jackson- 
ville, Fla., and Miami, Fla., were divided 
as follows: towers, fencing, etc., at 
Jacksonville, Wright and Lopez, $7,- 
164.00; radio facility building at Jack- 
sonville, H. A. Lee, $2,816.50; towers, 
at Miami, Arthur E. Higgins, 

radio facility building at 
. Fred Howland, Inc., 845.65. 

M. H. Golden of San Diego, Calif., 
was low bidder recently for construc- 
tion of antenna systems and buildings 
at Needles, Calif.. and Indio, Calif. He 
bid $16,091.25. with a discount of 712% 
if awarded all schedules. 


Uruguayan Line Opens Service 

Air Company of Uruguay Mar. 12 
started service between Montevideo 
and Buenos Aires, Argentina, using 
two tri-motored, 8-passenger Junkers 
seaplanes, on two round trips daily. 
Uruguayan pilots are being trained to 
replace the Germans now flying. Trip 
time is an hour, fare $7.65 one way, 
$14.50 round trip. 


REVENUE PASSENGER 
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BAC Project Decisions 


The Bureau of Air Commerce has 
acted upon the following airport proj- 
ects. recently: 

LAKE, WIS. (Milwaukee): Approval 
$42,440 federal funds for new admin- 
istration building. 

ANDRIA, LA. (Camp Beaure- 
gard): Conditional approval, $197,095 
federal funds for clearing, grubbing, 
grading, seeding, sodding, installation 
of drainage system, field lighting sys- 
tem, water system; construction of 
keeper’s cottage, hangar, administration 
building, stabilized runways, walks and 
parking areas; rebuilding present ar- 
tillery range. 

SAVANNAH, GA.: Conditional ap- 
proval, $46,901 federal funds for grub- 
bing, grading, sodding, new field light- 
ing system, construction of stabilized 
runways and apron. 

FORT WAYNE, IND.: Conditional ap- 
proval, $33,450 federal funds, for grad- 
ing, construction of addition to ad- 
ministration building. 

ELY, NEV.: Conditional approval: $11- 
732 federal funds for clearing, grading, 
installation of water system, construc- 
tion of additional fencing, repainting 
hangar. 

LONG BEACH, CAL.: Approval, $10,- 
253 federal funds, for moving hangar, 
administration building and gas sta- 
tion, constructing addition to admin- 
istration building and hangar, con- 
structing new hangar and auto shed, 
and painting. 

GREENWOOD, S. C.: Approval, $17,402 
for top soiling runways and aprons. 

PENSACOLA, FLA.: Conditional ap- 


proval, $14,337 federal funds, for new 
hangar. 
MILLINOCKET, ME.: Approval for 


$35,420 federal funds for grading, ex- 
cavation and runway extension. 

RIVERSIDE RURAL, CAL. (March 
Field): Waiver of jurisdiction given 
new project for $17.242 federal funds 
for ~~ _rteeenen of addition to present 
hanga 

HAGERSTOWN, MD.: Approval $9,- 
962 federal funds. for grading, drain- 
age, hangar floors, taxi strip paving 
and apron. 

BUTTE, MONT.: Conditional ap- 
proval, $107,971 federal funds, for grad- 
ing. drainage, improving floodlighting, 
new runways 


HUTCHINSON, KAN.: Approval sup- 
plemental project, $116.687 federal 
funds, for clearing. grading. relocat- 


ing boundary lights, paving 3 run- 
wavs. 

HARTFORD, CONN.: (Brainard Field) 
—Approval, $8,282 federal funds, for 
enlarging hangar and workshop. 





S. E. C. 











Following is an official summary of 
transactions and holdings of officers, di- 
rectors and principal stockholders of 
corporations with equity securities 
registered, filed with the Commission 
Mar. 11 to 31. Un’ess otherwise in- 
dicated, transactions were made in Feb- 
ruary and holdings are as of the end 
of that month: 

American Airlines, Inc.—C. R. Smith, 
officer and director, increased common 
2,500 to 3,237 and decreased 414% con- 
vertible debentures $40,000 to $1,000. 

Breeze Corps., Inc.--John W. Young, 
officer and director, (Jan. 1938) in- 
creased 1,622 common to 6,150 and 
holds 300 each in truss for J. R. Young, 
M. E. Young and M. J. Young. 

Chicago & Southern Air Lines, Inc.— 
John R. Longmire, director, holds 215 
convertible preferred directly; through 
I. M. Simon & Co. holds 7,500 common 
and decreased 225 convertible pre- 
ferred in January and acquired 750 in 
February, holding 754. 

Lockheed Aircraft Corp.—Cyril Chap- 
pellet, officer and director (Dec. 1937) 
decreased 1,600 to 11,207. 

Menasco Mfg. Co.—William Keith 
Scott, officer and director, increased 
common 2,128 to 10,642 through exer- 
cise of rights. 

Following are shown equity holdings 
filed by persons becoming officers, di- 
rectors or principal stockholders of 
issuers having any securities registered. 
Month covered is indicated. 

Breeze Corps., Inc., $1 par common: 
— pA Young, off. 


2 4,528 Nov. '37 

Thru J. R. Young 
300 Nov. '37 

Thru M. E. Young 
Trust 300 Nov. '37 


Thru M. J. Young 
Trust 


300 Nov. '37 
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turned in a 


The general market 
good performance during the last two 
weeks. As if to contradict the possi- 
bility of testing out the recent lows, 
strength was present in almost every 


group. Inflation, with all of its gyrat- 
ing possibilities, headlined the move 
forward. And the stock market acted 
according to rules. Within a_ short 
space of time, the general market 


averages gained a tremendous amount 
of ground. The move forward actu- 
ally took place in two market ses- 
sions. The rest of time was spent in 
digesting and consolidating the mad 
rush forward. 

While all this was going on, the 
aviation stocks, true to our predic- 
tions, led the rally. 

It is of no technical significance at 


Comments by 
Friedlander 


the moment, that this last rally of + 
aviation stocks carried the compiled 
prices to 24.69, slightly under 
24.94 established during the third 
week of January of this year. Tru 
it would have made a better picture 
and given the technicians bett 
grounds to predict higher prices, 
the Averages had gone to 25 or : 
But the fact that the aviations bi 
out of a trading range it had esta 
lished for a long period of time, es 
pecially after breaking down 
around 17, paints a rather glowing 
and rosy picture for the future. 

A set-back here is to be expected 
Even if on this retreat the group went 
back to the 21 area and held, 
should be of no immediate concern 
to those bullish on aviation 
ities. 
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LEADING AVI 


ATION STOCKS — 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 





Week Ending April 16 
Net 








Week Ending April 23 
Ne 








e 

High Low _Change Sales High — Low Change Sales 

Aviation Corp. of Del. 378 316 3% 6,600 41, 338 + % ~ 26,600 
Bendix Aviation ..... 1214 1034 +13 8,200 1253 11 — 5% 8,300 
Boeing Airplane ..... 2834 24% 4214 35,000 287, 263g =—1 46,000 
Consolidated Aircraft 1742 1434 +24, 21,300 175g 1644 — % 21,000 
Curtiss-Wright ....... 5 444 + 5g 48,000 51% 444 —1, 67,500 
Curtiss-Wright A 1834 1534 +15g 32,800 1914 1714 —%4 4,00 
Douglas Aircraft ..... 435, 37154 +414 43,100 443, Wp — 3, 56,600 
Glenn L. Martin ... 2134 +17 +3% 52,300 22%, 204, + 14 103,100 
Natl. Aviation Corp. 8% 7% + 3% 3,000 8% 7% + 1% 6,600 
N. American Avia. 87% ™% + 1% 29,500 93, 814 + 4 37,70 
Sperry Corp. ......... 2014 1838 + ¥% 22,500 2034 19 + %& 38,000 
Thompson Products . Il 10 + % 1,500 113g 1044 + 1,700 
ages pater cena 6 4% + 3%, 8,800 645 53%, i+ 9g CG,500 
United Air Lines 7154 614 + 1% 7,300 81g 634 + 12,600 
United Aircraft ...... 2615 23 +2 62,600 2714 2514 we 69,100 

NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 





Week Ending April 16 
Net 





Week Ending April 23 
N 





et 

- = __High Low Change Sales High Low Change Sales 
Aero Supply B ...... 3% 3% + '% «21,000 «3% ~=COS*~<C*~SCSCSCS:*S*S*«* 
penensene Airlines 103g 915 —%4 1,200 1314 10 +214 2,400 

ech Aircraft ....... a is nee 15 1% 3 600 
Bell Aircraft ........... "14 10% «+2 1,200 ” a my a % © 2.600 
Bellanca Aircraft 319 344 + % 300 41, 35 + % 1,200 
ROOD GO, ccccccecs 434 419 + % 200 514 + % 600 
Brewster Aero. ....... 4 344 +%% ~& 1,300 4%, 4 + 54 5,000 
Pairchild Aviation ‘ 319 256 + % 1,800 334 314 + % 3,100 
Irving Air Chute .... 93%, 9% mes 100 10 Fo +16 1,00 
Lockheed Aircraft ... 8% 714 + 14 1,200 9 7% + 14 22.600 
Pan American Air ... 15 1434 + % 1,000 1533 143% + % 2,700 
Seversky Aircraft .... 2% 1s + %4 3,100 2% 24 + 1, 9.200 

aco Aircraft ....... om . ‘ ines 2% 2% 34 200 
Western Air Express . 314 31% 400 3% 316 sdf 0 
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led r 
th . . . and now comes May—the month of the Kentucky Derby, the Preak- 
rd . . . 
: ness, the Belmont Match, . . . bright days when thousands of sporting Ameri- 
me cans will journey to the racetracks to witness the ‘Sport of Kings.” 
if 
~ . . . lots of smart people, when the race is over, will find they put their 
aD- 
€s- money on the wrong horse! 
ing 
ed . . . When you, Mr. Business Man, go to the aviation world to choose a 
ent . : : es 
i medium in which to spend your advertising dollars, be sure to 
em 
the aviation business is fast-moving, a horse-race is slow by comparison. 

Don't fall for the spiels of touts and dopesters who know nothing about it. The 
J - ° ‘ 
- unknown of yesterday may be figuratively wearing the floral horseshoe when to- 
600 day's race is run. 
300 ‘ 
000 
ow 
= we realize AMERICAN AVIATION is still a yearling,—but—we only ask 
1 you, Mr. Business Man, to inquire among the substantial figures in aviation, and 
ps we are certain the first ten you meet will give similar answers. 
700 
500 
600 . , . . . . . . . . . 
- Question: What aviation publication ,is meeting with the most enthusiastic 


approval of news and editorial policy, and the greatest reader-interest ? 


Answer: “AMERICAN AVIATION.” 


Reader-Interest and Advertising-Interest are Inseparable 


Choose The Winner!!! « AMERICAN AVIATION!!! 
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CREDIT IS GIVEN WHERE CREDIT IS DUE Go 


Over three great routes, totaling nearly four nel able to master details. Douglas is proud to she 
thousand miles, The Great Silver Fleet of that Eastern Air Lines has standardized on h 
Eastern Air Lines offers swift, luxurious air Douglas equipment and that these great , tar 
transportation. Distinguished leadership has transports have played a part in building th, 
built a service that is great in all that the up the prestige of The Great Silver Fleet. 
word implies. This reputation has been estab- Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc. shed 


lished by management of vision and person- Santa Monica, California g! to 


eatsocs— DOUGLAS 









